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A TARGET EXCURSION. 
[REPORTED BY OUR FRENCH CONTRIBUTOR. ] 
MonsizvuR THE Epitror,—I go to recount to 

you, according to my promise, of the great target 
excursion which I have witness in the Broadway 
and down on Sepoy Island, last Thursday. I have 
behold, in my country, very fine movements mili- 
tary. Have I not witness fifty, sixty, seventy 
thousand of our braves evolutionising on the 
Champ de Mars, with his Majesty Imperial and 
the lovely, lovely Eugenie on the end of them? 
Am I not myself caporal in the Garde Nationale, 
Third Division, Sixteenth Regiment, Second Ba- 
tallion? I am soldier, Monsieur, and I know the 
duties of a military. 

Therefore, when my friend the sergeant Stubbs 
pray me to assist at the evolutionments of the 
Spread Eagle Guard, I respond on the field, with 
my hand on my heart—‘‘ Behold me ready, Ser- 
geant !” 

The heavens were propitious. It was magnifi- 





cent time when the Spread Eagles assemble them- 








selves together at the cafe before plunging into the 
martial arena, and suffer themselves to be refresh 
with some delightful cobblaires. I myself let my- 
self go to the charms of a cobblaire, even two. 
Then we march. 

In front promenade the divine band of your Dod- 
worth, with a most grand man in front, six and a 
half foot at least, and a leg of much force. He 
wave his leg, and he wave his arms until, mon 
Dieu! I was mach afraid they should come off; 
but they never do. The band played Yankee Doo- 
dle, and La Marseillaise, and Hail Columbia, and 
Guerre aux Tyrans, and the small boys they was 
touch by the music, and they cry, ‘‘ Go it, Mose!” 
which, I suppose, is Yankee for encore. After the 
band follow a young brave with banner—‘“ Stars 
and Stripes” of course—and I see by the physiog- 
nomy of my comrade that he would die for that 
banner if any body would insult her. But nobody 
dare. Then follow the invited guests with the 
prizes—myself with some jewelry, and Monsieur 
Dunup with an epergne, and other friends with 
card cases, and cake baskets, and garlands of flow- 
ers, and plated spoons, and gold watches, and lot- 
tery tickets, and gold pieces of money, and bon- 
bons, and all sorts of prizes. 

Last of all march—ah! how proudly! —the 
braves, with the captain at their head. He is fat 
—much fat—the captain; bis heart is fat, gros ; 
he’s name is Bluff, and when he is not a military, 
he is a manufacturer of those useful and delightful 
articles which you call sausages. He say to me, 
‘* Frenchy, my boy, let me see an Englishman look 
that flag in the face and I make sansage-meat of 
him.”” And I see in his eye that he would; but 
the Englishmen didn’t look at his flag. Never: 
no, not one. Pardieu! At least he didn’t catch 
any of them at it. The men of the Spread Eagle 
Guard were vieux de la vieille. They said—mor- 
bleu !—they had never run from an enemy. And 
indeed you shall not find in all history the record 
of any such fact. As we march down your Broad- 
way an insolent omnibus block us the way. The 
moment was critical. Behold the face of the Cap- 
tain Bluff growing red, and the sabre of him flash- 
ing in the sunshine. I reconnoitre discreetly. I 
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behold a movement in the corps d’armé. A natu- 
ral but profane expression rises to the lips of the 
noble young standard-bearer, and two of the 
Guard, with the ardor of youth, prepare to im- 
molate the charioteer, the stage, and the horses. 
I throw myself, like a true son of France, into the 
breach. Ilcry: 

‘* Wherefore, my friends, these angry menaces? 
From the City Hall, Mayor Timan and his Alder- 
men contemplate you incessantly. Shall you 
now—” 

At this moment the insolent driver of the omni- 
bus let loose an oath. Captain Bluff he shout: 
‘*Forward!” I pereeive that blood must flow. 
The driver brandish his whip. I clench my teeth, 
and whisper thy sweet name, Therdse: when, I 
know not how, the stage pass on, and we prome- 
nade as before. No doubt, thanks to the clemency 
of our valiant braves, this worthless life of the 
miserable coachman was spare. & , 

The Captain Bluff mustered his men, and finding 
none kill, wound, or missing, march on with the 
calmness of a true military. We stop at a cafe, 
and permit ourselves to be refresh with some cob- 
blaires, then embark on board the boat for Sepoy 
Island, firmly resolve to sell our lives dearly if the 
atrocious insularies should attack us as they have 
attack and massacre so many other brave regi- 
ments. The gracious Providence protected us; 
we perform the perilous voyage in safety. 

Presently behold us on the field martial—a plain 
rugged, where so many of your braves have first 
seen the fire, and which, I am certify, has been the 
scene of most noble exploits of a military charac- 
ter. We deploy, and the Captain Bluff, in a stern 
voice, orders : 

‘Stand at Ease! Make Ready! Lunch!” 

Behold our baskets, which I, in my military en- 
thusiasm, had hardly noticed, opened, and hams, 
and sandwiches, and sausages, and bottles of beer 
and whisky distribute among our heroes. With 
the moderation of my race, I just coquet with a 
lovely cobblaire; the braves eat and drink with 
true martial appetite; who knows when or where 
a soldier may get his next meal? ‘ This during, 
Lieutenant Triggaire sets up his target at a long 
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distance, and reports to his captain that all is ready 
for action. At this the ladies, who had ‘been so 
complaisant as to give us the charms of their com- 
pany, scream, and would not console themselves 
until each’shall have a glass (or two) (or three) of 
Champagne or a very small cobblaire. 

Then the captain seize a gun and fire at the tar- 
get. Hemiss. The lieutenant fire; he miss too. 
All fire in turn; nobody hits. At last the private 
Knobs puts a ball into the wood, and there is a 
terrible great cry, and private Knobs is ahero. I 
rush to him to embrace him; but the badly-brought- 
up fellow will not suffer me, crying, ‘‘ Paws off, 
Frenchy!" I despise his insolence, and offer to 
shoot myself. 

“You shoot yourself!’ roars Sergeant Stubbs, 
laughing. 

‘*Make me the pleasure of lending me a gun,” 
say I, wishing to be polite, as all my countrymen 
are. ; 
Triggaire hand me a gun, and I vise the target. 
It was a very long way off—four or five mila, it 


| seem to me—and the stupid gun was not like our 


Paris guns; it wouldn't fire straight. So when I 
fired I shall not hit the target; but my ball would 
go through the body of a stupid pig which was in- 


| discreetly wandering through a field. 
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“ Well done, Frenchy!” says some brave; “‘ he's 
drawn blood !” 

** Blood!” I cry myself; ‘‘I will fight myself 
with thee with a sword on this field!”’ for 1 was 
not to be pleasanted with impunity, being a mili- 
tary myself, and of race military. 

But the lieutenant assure me that no insult was 
meant; that it was the custom of you Americans 
to pleasant each other; and the brave and I take 
cobblaire together and embrace. 

The firing had go on all the afternoon—it should 
be nothing but piff, paff, puff! for many heare— 
and a great many balls were planted in the target. 
Several times in the course of the day we might be 
alarmed by rumors of attacks from the Sepoys, 
and our brave captain have drew us up in order 
of battle (ah! I thought of thee, my Therdse, on 
these thrilling moments!); but the cowardly pol- 
troons never made their appearance. I enrage 
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A TARGET EXCURSION IN BROADWAY. 
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that the poltr-unery of the miserable insularies 
prevent our _utting ourselves to the proof. 

At last we revolve ourselves homeward. Every 
ene had won a prize except the drummer. All the 
bottles were empty and the sandwiches were gone. 
It was impossible to confectionate the least cob- 
blaire. So the captain he command “ Right shoul- 
der backward!” and we march. Our perils were 
not over though. On our way to the boat we were 
attacked in flank by Mrs. O'Flaherty, a lady of 
the noble Irish race, who cried aloud that we had 
slain her pig, and that we were monsters; but 
when I, on the suggestion of our captain, gave her 
two dollars, she prayed Heaven to preserve our 
lives; and swore that we were true braves. Yet 
I now am assure that the pig which died from 
the fault of my gun belonged to another person, 
who is going to make a process against the com~ 
pany for damages and interests. 

Altogether, Monsieur the Editor, it was a most 
delightful day’s pleasure; and.I shall be very 
happy to goon another target excursion when I 
have an opportunity. 





THE SONG OF THE BELLE. 
A PARODY. 
What the Belle said to the Men. 
TELL me not, you horrid grumblers, 
Women know not what they mean! 
That their souls are steeped in slumbers, 
Or incased in crinoline ! 


Life is real, life is earnest— 
To get married is our goal— 
“ Maid thou art—a maid remainest” 
Never shall of me be told. 
What the Belle said to herself. 
But the chase is long, and time is fleeting— 
Our mammas, so strong and brave, 


Often follow a retreating 
Man with one leg in the grave. 


How those rich young men are cherished, 
Who are looking for a wife; 

And the “dows” who've dropp’d and perished 
Mark the fierceness of the strife. 


What the Belle said to the Women. 


Talk to no man, howe’er pleasant, 
Who is not prepared to wed ; 

Choose one who can make you presents— 
Who is willing to be bled. 


Lives of all fast men remind us 
We can have a jolly time ; 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Bills for what we bought “ on time.” 


Bills for dry goods that some other, 
Knowing that we can’t refrain— 
Some good-natured friend or brother— 

Paying, we'll contract again. 


If, perchance, you have to borrow 
Of your friends, .in any way, 

Learn to put off till to-morrow 
Him you promised for to-day. 


If the world should of you tattle 
Stories of your married life, 

Show them you can give them battle, 
And are equal to the strife. 


If, perchance, you are pursuing 
In the German’s headlong gait, 
What may be your heart’s undoing, 
Swear that ’tis but ‘‘ Kismet”—fate ! 
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POLITICAL OFFICE-HOLDERS. 


HE newspapers have contained during the 
week long lists of Custom-house office-hold- 
ers removed to make room for others. With 
the personality of the officials displaced and ap- 
pointed we have no concern. Judging from the 
names, the bulk of both sets were foreigners. 
Dut the principle of the change—no charge of 
incapacity ever having been brought against the 
dismissed officials, no proo: of extraordinary 
ability being adduced in favor of their successors 
—demands the grave concern of every loyal 
citizen. 
The practice of rotating vublic officials—in 
other words, of dismissing a. existing office- 
holders at each Presidential elecucn and sup- 
planting them by partisans of the successful 
candidate for the Presidency—began with Gen 
eral Jackson, and is without question the worst 
of the legacies left the country by that great 
man. + ‘The degrading tendency of the practice, 
and its practical mischiefs with regard to the 
public service, were long since detected and ex- 
posed. No man of any character has ventured, 
for the last six or eight years, to defend the the- 
ory of a system which installs corruption as the 
ruling principle of our political contests, and 
peoples the public departments with clerks who 
can not possibly perform their duties correctly. 
When General Pierce was elected to the Presi- 
cency, it was fondly hoped by many of his 
warmest partisans that he would at least miti- 
gate the severity of the evil.’ Many of the best 
and stanchest Democrats throughout the country 
would have been glad to see him retain in office 
meritorious public servants, even though they 
were Whigs. Mr. Pierce had not the stamina 
to attempt the innovation. Though he had been 
elected by so immense a majority that he could 














safely have afforded to establish a precedent at 
the cost of the fealty of needy Democrats, he 
had not the nerve to do so. Mr. Buchanan has 
had no such chance. He was elected by a bare 
majority ; one can hardly expect him to disap- 
point partisans without whose aid he would 
probably have been defeated. Presidents are 
but men, after all. 

But how long is this universally condemned 
practice to last? With what face can we pre- 
sume to censure the admitted errors of the mo- 
narchical system, if we maintain among ourselves 
a fallacy far more fatal to political integrity and 
sound public administration than any which pre- 
vails in the kingly countries of Europe? This 
is the time to reflect on the point. Men are 
preparing every where for the great contest of 
1860. Itwill be in the power of the President 
chosen in that year to reverse the practice, put 
an end to the evil, and inaugurate a new era of 
common sense and honesty. Is there character 
enough among leading politicians to press such 
a view on candidates ? 





RAILROAD POLICY IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Srvce our last number appeared Mr. Charles 
Moran, of this city, has been re-elected Presi- 
dent of the New York and Erie Railroad at the 
unusual salary of five-and-twenty thousand dol- 
lars. At the time Mr. Moran was first chosen 
to fill the post he was covered with the pres- 
tige of a very remarkable negotiation; he had 
‘* placed” four millions of Erie bonds, at a 
heavy discount, it is true, but at a time and 
under conditions which appeared altogether fa- 
tal to the negotiation. It was not unnatural, 
considering the circumstances of the Eric, and 
the need they had of a great negotiator, that 
Mr. Charles Moran should have been chosen 
President. His re-election can not be explained 
on similar grounds. As a negotiator, Mr. Pres- 
ident Moran has utterly failed to sell the bonds 
on which the solvency of the Company depend- 
ed; as an administrator, his management of his 
Company has been chiefly marked by obstinate 
and ruinous contests with rival companies, yet 
Mr. Moran has been unanimously re-elected to 
the office of President. 

The event would not deserve notice at the 
hands of the public journalist but for the light 
it sheds on our railway policy generally It is 
generally considered that eleven hundred mill- 
ions of money are represented by the aggregate 
stock and bonds of the railways of the United 
States. Of this very large sum of moncy a por- 
tion is now seen to be well invested. General- 
ly speaking, the first mortgage bonds of our rail- 
way companies are safe. Stock in a few roads, 
as the New Jersey Central, the New Haven and 
Hartford, and a few other companies here and 
there, pays a regular and a handsome divi- 
dend. ‘The balance is either irretrievably lost 
or placed in great jeopardy. As a general rule, 
in the West especially, roads have been built 
less with a view of making money by transport- 
ing passengers and merchandise than in order 
to develop the country; and the consequence 
is, that business barely sufficient to sustain one 
road is now divided among several. Take 
Chicago as an example. <A short time since 
there were but two roads running westward 
from Chicago; there are now eight, all termin- 
ating either at the city of Chicago or in the 
neighborhood. Again, the devices of finan- 
ciers have gravely impaired the value of the 
stock and bonds of most of the popular roads. 
One road—as the Reading, for example—con- 
trives, by some strange management, to run 
three millions into debt while paying eight per 
cent. dividends ; to mect this debt it issues mort- 
gage bonds at seventy cents on the dollar, thus 
adding at a stroke $900,000 to the burden its 
owners have tocarry. Another—say the Mich- 
igan Southern—finds, in the extremity of its 
trouble, that nothing short of a preferred stock 
will relieve it, and creates one accordingly, 
binding itself to pay ten per cent. (which no 
road in the world ever has paid) on the pre- 
ferred before it pays a dollar on the old stock. 
Another—say any Western road—pays more 
for ‘‘ shaves” on its floating debt—created and 
increased in order to favor untrue reports of 
earnings and operations in the stock at New 
York—than for all its working expenses. 

It was the operation of these causes of disas- 
ter which led to the collapse in railway prop- 
erty which took place last year. It might have 
been supposed that, after the severe lessons 
taught our railroad financiers during the revul- 
sion, they would have had the sagacity to alter 
their tactics, reform their management, and 
adopt a new policy. ‘The re-election of Mr. 
Charles Moran, with the salary granted to him 
in flush times, is only one of the proofs we see 
that no such thing is being attempted. 

A temporary stagnation in business is favor- 
ing speculation in stocks. In the months of 
February and March last there was an insane 
speculation in railway stocks in Wall Street, 
not based on any increase in the value of the 
property, but wholly and altogether on specula- 
tive grounds—each buyer distrusting the real 
value of his purchases, but comforting himself 
with the belief that some greater fool than he 
would come forward in time and relieve him of 





his load at an advance. A similar movement 





appears to be in progress at present. How far 
it will go, and how many fortunes it will cost, 
no one can yet tell; but that it must be ful- 
lowed by a reaction of the most serious charac- 
ter every thoughtful person must perceive. 

The railroad policy of the United States must 
be radically reformed. Many roads must pass 
into the hands of bondholders. Extravagant 
expenditures must be stopped. Railroads must 
be managed as carefully as other enterprises. 
When these alterations are made, they may be 
good property to hold; until then, pradent men 
will beware of them. 





ONE OF THE ANOMALIES OF 
MONARCHY. 


Pressta is at present in a very singular cm- 
barrassment. Old age has reduced the reign- 
ing King to a state of helpless imbecility; he 
has lost equally the use of his mind and the 
powers of his body. Under the circumstances, 
as the Prussian system of government invests 
éhe King with a very large share of power, and 
very responsible duties in the public adminis- 
tration, it is highly desirable that the crown 
should pass to another head. In other words, 
the infirmities of the present monarch are so 
grave an inconvenience to the kingdom, and so 
serious an injury to the people at large, that 
the interests of the one and the other require 
that he should abdicate. 

It does not appear that his Majesty, so far as 
his opinion can be ascertained, has any objec- 
tion to vacate the throne. Nor has his brother, 
the heir-apparent, expressed unwillingness to 
anticipate the course of nature by assuming the 
sceptre at once. But, under the law, the abdi- 
cation of a monarch is an act of high legal im- 
port, clothed with at least as much formality as 
a contract between individuals; and the ap- 
pointment, by a hereditary monarch, of a suc- 
cessor to himself, during his lifetime, is of all 
others the function which would appear to re- 
quire in the monarch the fullest exercise of the 
clearest intellect. How, then, can the King of 
Prussia, who is confessedly imbecile and out of 
his mind, perform two acts requiring the fullest 
and completest exercise of reason ? 

It seems that this difficulty, which to an 
American lawyer would seem fatal, must per- 
force be overcome by following the precedent 
established in England under the reizn of 
George the Third. On that occasion the King, 
who was insane, was by special Act of Darlia- 
ment declared to have appointed George the 
Fourth Regent. The Prussians propose to em- 
ploy some similar fiction to escape the dilemma 
created by the dotage of their King. But the 
difficulty does not end here. 

In Prussia the King has no civil list. Cer- 
tain crown domains are assigned to each mon- 
arch when he ascends the throne, and he sup- 
ports himself and his court out of the rever.ues 
thereof. No provision is made by law for the 
maintenance of a king who has abdicated. If, 
therefore, the present monarch abdicates, he 
and the Queen will be dependent for a mainte- 
nance on the charity of the Prince of Prussia, 
who will succeed to the throne. Her Majesty 
does not like the alternative, and declines to 
agree to the abdication. In the present con- 
dition of the King her will is paramount. And 
thus matters are at a dead lock. 

Every day brings to light but too many flaws 
in our own system of Government. It is well 
to keep in view the anomalies of other systems, 
in order to reconcile ourselves to the imperfec- 
tions of our own. 





THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH A BRIT- 
ISH MONOPOLY. 


Ir looks as though the people of this country 
were going to have cause to feel rather foolish 
about the grand demonstrations which heralded 
the laying of the Atlantic Cable. The present 
cable, it now appears well understood, is a fail- 
ure. And next year, as we are informed, the 
British Government will enable a new Company 
to lay a new cable between Ireland and New- 
foundland, on conditions very different from 
those which were laid upon Cyrus Field’s Com- 
pany. The new telegraph will be made, beyond 
all question, a British enterprise. No room 
will be left for any idle talk about the neutrali- 
ty of the cable in time of war. On the contra- 
ry, the fact that it will be a British weapon of 
offense and defense will not in the least be con- 
cealed either from us or from any other nation. 

We can not tell how such a project as this 
would interfere with the exclusive privileges 
granted to Cyrus W. Field and his associates 
by the Government of Newfoundland. But we 
presume that with these gentlemen it would be, 
xt the worst, a question of money; and thiat 
Great Britain would not be likely to spare to 
achieve her purpose. In the Atlantic Com- 
pany the bulk of the stock is held in England, 
and there would probably be no difficulty in 
persuading the holders to meet the views of the 
British Government. The Newfoundland Com- 
pany can only hope for business through the 
success of an ocean cable; it can hardly be ex- 
pected to sacrifice its interests to patriotic con- 
siderations, 

The laying of a British transatlantic cable, 





with a revenue guaranteed by the British Gov- 
ernment on condition that, in time of hostilitics, 
the cable should be exclusively used by tia: 
Government, would be an event of no mean 
importance to this country. Hostilities with 
Great Britain, though in the highest degree 
improbable, are not quite so utterly impossible 
that we could be indifferent to the establish- 
ment of an exclusively British telegraph across 
the ocean. In the event of such hostilities te!- 
egraphic communication between the Canadas 
and Great Britain would give a great advantage 
to our adversary. And, in any case, it would 
be inconvenient for the people of the United 
States to be dependent on the good-will of 
foreign power for telegraphic communication 
with Europe. 

Under the circumstances, steps should be 
taken without delay for the laying of a new tel- 
egraphic cable on new ground. The old scheme 
of a cable to the Azores, and thence to Portu- 
gal, may now be hopefully revived. Experience 
shows that, after all that has been said and print- 
ed about the bottom of the ocean, little or no- 
thing is really known on the subject; the rea- 
sons that used to be urged in favor of the ex- 
clusive advantages possessed by the ‘‘ telegraph 
plateau” have been pretty thoroughly refuted by 
the facts. No one can tell whether the bottom 
of the sea between this and Portugal may not 
really be better adapted for the reception of a 
cable than the supposed level between New- 
foundland and Ireland. It is all guess work 
and blind experiment; and one route may ve 
as feasible as another. ‘There is, at all events, 
no reason why, if a cable may be laid from 
Trinity Bay to Valentia, another should not be 
laid from Cape Cod to the Azores, ana from 
thence to the north cape of Portugal. And if 
the next twelve months are spent by an Amer- 
ican Company in obtaining the requisite char- 
ters from the Government of Portugal, next 
summer’s experiments between Ireland and 
Newfoundland will, in all probability, enable 
them to provide the right sort of cable at once, 
and to lay it on the first attempt. But the na- 
tional interest requires that no time should be 
lost. 








MUNICIPAL JOKES. 


Every body knows that in Europe ‘the 
powers that be” can not be sued. Judges, 
under the old feudal dispensation, were the 
creatures of Crown, Prince, and ruling power, 
under whatsoever name; it-was, of course, out 
of the question to expect them to entertain a 
complaint against their masters. Here, we are 
understood to have ordered things differently. 
You may sue the State and you may sue the 
city; you may sue the Governor and sue the 
Mayor; you may sue any body, in fact. But 
after you have sued and got judgment, the caso 
is changed. 

There is a gentleman in this city by the 
name of Lowber, who has a claim against the 
city for a sum ranging in the neighborhood of 
€200,000. This Lowber has been urging this 
claim ever since the days of Methuselah; he 
has been suing the city in all manner of courts, 
and getting all kinds of executions, and adopt- 
ing all sorts of methods to get his two hundred 
thousand dollars. On the other hand, our city 
Controller has been resisting Lowber with a 
dogged obstinacy that has been magnificent to 
witness. First he set up the Corporation Coun- 
sel— Master Richard Busteed—against him. 
When he was knocked down—which operation, 
it must be confessed, was not by any means as 
difficult as Richard’s anteccdents might have 
led one to suppose—the Controller set up Mr. 
Whiting. He was knocked down too; and the 
inexorable Lowber still pressed on, demanding 
his two hundred thousand dollars. There be- 
ing nobody else to set up, the Controller leaped 
into the breach himself and swore he wouldn't 
pay. Lowber had judgments, a trunkful at 
least; he had a ream of executions; he said 
he would sell the city property, and leave the 
Mayor and Controller without a roof to cover 
their heads; but still Master Flagg stood out, 
and called his gods to witness that he wouldn't 
pay. Whereupon Lowber, having thoroughly 
satisfied himself of the Controller's decision, 
seized the portraits and furniture in the City 
Hall, and had the sheriff sell them at auction. 
They were duly bought in for €50,000 by the 
Mayor and City Chamberlain; and Lowber, 
with the money in his pocket, went on his way 
rejoicing. 

The proceeding will strike our country friends 
as very droll. Either Lowber’s claim was just, 
or it was not. If it was just, why didn’t the 
Controller pay? If it was not, why were not 
the proper means taken to establish its injus- 
tice? There must be sume standard in such 
matters, and we can not see why the city shieuld 
be less straitly bound by the decisions of the 
courts than private individuals. If the rights 
of the city against Lowber were not adequaie- 
ly defended, why did not the Controller adopt 
proper measures to substitute fresh counsel for 
those who were delinquent? Let the precedent 
go forth that a controller may on his private 
judgment resist the decrees of court, and we 
shall very soon have controllers in league with 
knaves to buy public property at auction at ha’f 
its value, 
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The sale of the portraits and furniture at the 
New York City Hall has its ludicrous side ; but 
it has a serious side as well. An example of 
ho good auspice has been set; the sooner it is 





“ Batrimore, Oct., 1858. 

“Will Mr. Lounger inform his ‘own’ correspondent 
what he thinks will be a proper testimonial to be offered 
to our young Yankee (?) chess champion on his return 
home? Your ‘own’ thinks that asilver bas-relief or stat- 
uette of Mr. Staunton showing Mr. Liéwenthal how he 
‘might have won’ would be quite appropriate. Was den- 
ken sie, mein Herr? CHEAPsIDR." 

This note suggests what we in this country 
“ might have done,” and rarely do. Several years 
Sitice a Mexican singer appeared at the Concerts 
of the Philharmonic Society at the old Apollo 
Rooms. She sang very wonderfully, with a voice 
of flexibility and power. New York thought it 
was all very well—thought Madame Casteilan a 
pretty singer, but a little sharp, and that was all, 
until she went to Paris and London, where she has 
been long recognized as one of the most valuable 
of the Prima Donnas. 

Then we had Bosio. There was a good pun 
upon her name made by the Courier and Enquirer, 
which called her beaur yeur. She was an exquis- 
ite Zerlina, arch, fascinating, simple, coy, and she 
sang deliciously, Who didn’t envy Masetto, that 
shepherd in pink hose and rainbow ribbons, when 
she cured his bruises? Every bedy was delight- 
ed, thought it very pleasant, and asked, Who is 
Bosio? She went to Europe, and stands at the 
very head, side by side with the best. 

Why did we have to learn from Europe that she 
was of the best? Why do we never trust our 
opinions until they are echoed across the water? 
‘*Who reads an American book ?”’ sneered Sydney 
Smith. We paid the witty canon for his sneer by 
selling him Pennsylvania bonds. Lut it not only 
rankles still, it alse still aflects public opinion in a 
certain degree. There are plenty of people who do 
not believe in American books becavege they are 
American; There are a great many readers who 
will secretly agree with the London Saturday Re- 
view, which, in concluding a review of a novel called 
“ Theodosia,” which it says has had considerable 
success in the United States, and of which we are 
very sure most of our readers never heard, says: 





** The relation of Fenimore Cooper to Walter Scott, 
of Mr. Prescott to Lord Macaulay, of Mr. Longfellow to 
Mr. Tennyson, of Mr. Emerson to Mr. Carlyle, of Wash- 
ington Irving to Goldsmith, of Justice Story to Lord 
Brougham, of the North American Review to the Edin- 
burgh or Quarterly, is, to speak algebraically, a constant 
relation, and it would be easy to find parallels among 
theologians.” 

The apparent point of this assertion disappears 
before a little thought. But our purpose now is to 
remark that this kind of remark is justified by us 
in other ways than those of literature. It implies 
an imitation, or want of resolution to stand alone 
and make our own models—as well as form our 
own opinions and abide by them. 

Paul Morphy was just as wonderful a player 
last autumn in New York as he is now in Paris. 
He played ‘here at the famous Chess Congress for 
several days. He did his great blindfold feats. 
The newspapers talked about him curiously. 
Many persons went to see him. But there was 
som@ question whether Morphy or Paulsen were 
the better player. 

Paul Morphy goes to England, and is welcomed 
by the votaries of Caissa. He plays in London— 
successfully as usual. The matter is important 
enough to return to us as special news; so that, 
probably, a great many Americans learned of him 
for the first time from the news summary upon the 
arrivals of the steamers. LHe crosses to Paris, and 
the imperding contest between him and the famous 
Harrwitz instantly beeomes a topic of Continental 
conversation. He enters the Cufé de la Regence, 
and the Aabitués own a master. He seats himself 
in the chair of all the great players, and proceeds 
to contest the championship of the world. Paris 
hangs wondering and delighted over his game. 
Its results are telegraphed over the Continent to 
distinguished players. The Duke of Brunswick 
is summoned to France to behold the apotheosis of 
his favorite amusement, The audience at the Op- 
era rises and turns from the stage to look upon the 
eelebrated man of chess—the boy, rather—‘“ the 
little corporal”’ of Caissa. 

All ever this country, now, we know all about 
him. We are satisfied that our Morphy is a great 
fellow—as after the victory of the America we be- 
lieved implicitly in George Steers. .What kind of 
ovation shall we prepare for his return? What 
hotel is spacious and splendid enough to castle 
him ? 

Of course it is very clear that a man can not 
really contest the championship of the world until 
he has played with the best players. But it is 
equally clear that we do not recognize nor honor 
our own prophets. Rarey did in Ohio precisely 
what he has done in London. But the Queen and 
some lords went to see him, and applauded, 

It is that applause, not our own observation, 
w hich apprised us that there was something ad- 
mirable and notable in Rarey ; and it is the ap- 
plance of Paris, not any perception of ours, which 
has made Paul Morphy famous. 

LL 
LA PICCOLOMINI. 


Mr. NapoLeon ULLmaw has issued his first bul- 
letin, and there is one point in it which attests his 
genius. The reader will remember that, last year, 
we used to be favored with operatic manifestoes 
from the same hand, and that the most elaborate 
was that which heralded the great Musard triumph. 
Alas! the reader will also recall how great that 
triumph was. 

Now it is the characteristic of genius to be not 
only undismayed but cheerful under defeat. Yet 








it would bé very hard for the manager to make 
the public forget the terribie fa‘lure of Musard to 
fullill the phrenetic (we Lorrow a word from the 
literature of French criticism) promises of the man- 
ifesto, Still, it was necessary to begin a new 
campaign with a resonant bulletin. How could it 
be done in the face of that other! 

There was but one way to do it, and that Mr. 
Ullman has adopted. He has confessed that he 
made a mistake; and, more than that, he contirms 
the judgment of the public, by saying: 

“The Director wonhd not be understood to say that 
the bare reputation of an artist insures his or her success, 
Mistakes that have been made by him, as well as others, 
in the engagement of celebrities on the decline, have been 
justly dealt with by the public; and, for this reason, he 
has spared no pains nor money to engage such stars only 
as should, by their freshness, monopolize 









tention on this side the Atlantic, even as they had ob- 
| tion, could have imagined that he was the Chief Magis- 


tained it on the other." 

Of course, after that, the most incredulous read- 
er will not fail to ‘* give in his adhesion” to the rest 
of the programme, which promises us Piccolomini, 
Johanna Wagner, and Laborde, with Belart and 
Karl! Formes. 

For reasons which he has already stated, the 
Lounger has no doubt of the Piecolomini’s success. 
But perhaps she should have come to us a year 
earlier, for although the Atlantic wire is net prac- 
tically useful, we are still very near to England; 
by listening intently we can hear what is said 
there. The Atheneum, indeed, has always called 
La Piccolomini the little impostor—but the Athe- 
. said very much the same of Jenny Lind. A 
London correspondent now says that Lord Ward 
spoiled La Piccolomini with a thornless and leafless 
white rose, which he presented to her from a pro- 
scenium box! Eversince that day she has received 
praise of a kind symbolized by the rose—perfectly 
unadulterated, and carefully stripped of every thorn 
of censure. Therefore, he argues, the pretty prin- 
cess of twenty is changed, and now plays to par- 
ticular boxes, and shocks all good musicians and 





mru 








careful actor 
Let us be glad that he adds that she is as private- 


ly irreproachable as Jenny Lind, since he predicts 
a success for her, in this country, no greater than 
Grisi’s. But, above all, let us try and make up 
our own minds about her. 
ee 
FRESH TOADS! 

Tur Lounger begs pardon of John Bull. Te 
recently accused his English cousin of eating toads 
with a relish beyond that of the Yankee. But he 
repents, for his eyes are opened. 

It is not many weeks since a paragraph coursed 
through all the newspapers stating that, upon some 
occasion, the President of the United States washed 
his hands at a common basin, and wiped them upon 
the towel which had been already used by other 
citizens. A similar remarkable spectacle was wit- 
nessed by the Lounger, several years since, at the 
opening of the Erie Railroad, when, at Dunkirk, 
there was *‘too much people for de chair” to that 
degree that the then President, Mr. Fillmore, was 
compelled to wash the Presidential hands in a ba- 
sin with other people, and stand in the queue wait- 
ing his turn for the common towel. 

On that occasion it was impossible not to remark 
the fact and to moralize a little upon it; but the 
Lounger did Mr, Fillmore the natural justice of 
supposing that, like other decent people, he pre- 
ferred a private room and a clean towel for his ab- 
lutions. He did the same in the instance of Mr. 
Buchanan. It was a pity he couldn’t have had a 
private room, and that was all. 

But the free and enlightened newspapers of this 
happy land found something sublime in that com- 
mon basin and dirty towel, and drew thence over- 
whelming arguments against kingcraft and despot- 
ism, by insisting upon the thrilling scene of this 
great man, our President, to whom Topes are as 
puff-balls and Kings as coppers, wiping his revered 
hands upon a crash roller. Of course the London 
Examiner, with inevitable and sneering sarcasm, 
replied, that a bloody tyrant of a king would have 
pampered his feudal state by asking for fresh wa- 
ter and clean towels. 

The hit was fairly earned and well made. The 
pure snobbishness of the paragraphs in the papers 
was only the more disgusting because totally un- 
called for. That dirty towel should have been 
hushed up in the tavern. 

But it seems the President is not to be allowed 
to escape. The incense of toads is the penalty of 
distinction; and “ Visrror,” who is apparently 
what is called a ‘*‘ religious” correspondent of some 
newspaper, has lately consumed, in honor of the 
President, the most tremendous toad that was ever 
eaten in this country. Not only the innocent Pres- 
ident’s hands, but ‘* Visrror” has wiped him all 
over with the very dirtiest kind of towel. The ac- 
count of the English wedding, which we published 
a few weeks since, is mild and decorous compared 
with this performance, the most of which, for it 
ought not to be abridged, is as follows: 

“Mr. Buchanan's retinue at Wheatland consists of a 
housekeeper, a female servant, and a little boy; the lat- 
ter came to the door to answer our call, and in a moment, 
before we had time to enter, the President himself came 
out, and, cordially greeting us, conducted us to the par. 
lor. He at once entered into a free conversation, which 
he commenced by asking as to the state of religion in the 
several places of our residence. Then followed a minute 
account of that peculiar inclination of his head which has 
often been noticed by those who have attempted to de- 
scribe him. The substance of the account is, that his 
eyes are not mates, one being short, the other long-sight- 
ed. This, he thinks, was always the condition of his 
eyes, and occasioned, early in life, that lateral curvature 
of his neck which is a noticeable feature of his portly 
physique. 

“ Nothing about this truly great man is more wonder- 
ful than the ease and simplicity of his manners in pri- 
vate life. He throws off all reserve, and makes his vis- 
itor fee] quite at home in his presence. While we sat 
there a rough laboring man walked in without a coat 
and saluted the President, ‘Good-morning, Sir,’ and 
handed him some newspapers. The ‘rich brogue’ be- 
trayed the man's nationality. Mr. B. replied with a 
calm smile, ‘ Thank you,’ took the papers, and the man 
left. 


the public at- | 
| 











‘*A more pleasing instance of this freedom from osten- 
tation and pride was his manner at church: on the pre- 
ceding Sabbath. He walked from his residence, which 
must be two miles, #6 the church is in the opposite sub- 
urb of Lancaster, and came a little after the service be- 
gan. Lis feet were covered with dust, and the perspira- 
tion was standing on his forehead. No stir was made in 
the congregation; he quietly entered his own pew, and 
engaged in silent devotion. A psalm-book was danded 
to him, and he at onee participated in the song of praise, 
Ile seemed greatly interested in the sermon, which was 
indeed worthy the attention of kings and all others in 
authority, as well as of all under authority. It was based 
on the passage, ‘Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian,’ and, besides possessing extraordinary merit 
as a piece of composition, was delivered with elequence 
and power. 

‘After church the President walked devoutly, and 
entirely unattended, through the streets of Lancaster, 
What stranger, looking upon that solitary pedestrian, 
apparently oblivious of self, and not expecting admira- 


trate of this mighty nation 

That the dust should stick to the boots and the 
perspiration stand upon the forehead of a President 
of the United States, as they might in the case of 
any ordinary old gentleman of sixty odd who had 
walked to church on a hot Sunday along a country 
road, is a phenoménon so incredible that the mind 
refuses to accept it all at once, 

But why did “ Visrror” omit the touching and 
beautiful fact, of which the reader of his letter is 
as well assured as if he had stated it at length, 
namely, that, having recovered from his astonish- 
ment at the audacity of the perspiration and the 
dust, he lay down flat upon his belly and licked 
the dust from the President’s boots. 

= 

Tirppen VALLEY, Mapison Co., N. Y¥., Oct., 1858. 

Wiru a wealth—a very Ormus and Ind, dear 
Lounger—of things much better, have you room 
for an Jmitation? Who knows but it may lead 
some one to look up the rare verse which suggests 
it—unless, alas! my poor Denial shall refuse to 
Cc. O. W. 





suggest. 

DENIAL. 

©. 0. WASELOR. 

IIast thou the four-leaved clover left to blow, 
Nor forced the cardinal from its chosen brook? 
The prairie-flower to spend its bloom alone, 
Nor robbed the woods of earliest violet? 
Passed the bright shell, and left it on the shore, 
Nor filehed the crimson sea-moss from the wave? 
Sat by beloved maid, nor touched her hand, 
Nor asked the rose that in her bosom lay? 
Fanned the pale brow, nor pressed the treasured head, 
More dear than all things else the world contains ? 
tent over drawing eyes, nor kissed the lips 
Whose sweet and eloquent silence said, “I love,” 
And steeped the soul in new and nameless bliss? 
With still unfaltering step the height hast trod 
Where dizzy Passion led? Passed, unconfused, 
Through labyrinths of wildering ecstasies? 
Put by, for others, goblets crowned with flowers, 
E’en though from Courtesy’s or Friendship’s hand? 
O Wise and Strong! Be ever near to me, 
Until I learn that love untaught to thee! 





LOLA MONTEZ AND CHARITY. 

Tue musing traveler, as he glides into Boston 
upon the Western Railroad, will see across the salt 
meadows a slim gray shaft, rising in the cold blue 
air beyond the city ; and, if he watch it long and 
curiously, may fancy that he beholds the point of 
a dancer's slipper. 

For there is a tradition among the three mount- 
ains that when a certain people had commenced a 
monument to commemorate the great men and the 
great days of their political emancipation, they 
were compelled to discontinue the work by reason 
of want of money. Yet in those days came a dancer 
among that people who found plenty of money 
among them; and was so greatly favored by them 
that, out of pure gratitude, she completed the work 
of their hands with her toe. The legend relates 
that there were some of the people who declared 
that it was shameful the work should be so finish- 
ed, and would remain forever a memorial of their 
want of patriotism. To which, says the legend, 
was made this reply—That the incomplete work 
would be a more shameful monument of that want. 

A similar question has been recently suggésted 
in New York. The Church of the Good Shepherd, 
of which the Rev. Ralph Hoyt is pastor, was de- 
stroyed in the tornado last June, and he is now en- 
gaged in collecting money to rebuild it. Touched 
by the spectacle of a good man working earnestly 
and unweariedly in a good cause, Lola Montez 
offered to deliver a lecture in aid of the project, 
and did so. There has been complaint that the 
offer should have been refused. But on what 
ground ? 

Of course there could be but one ground—that 
Lola Montez had been a public dancer, and a wo- 
man not always conspicuous in the most womanly 
way; and that, therefore, it was a scandal to the 
Church. 

Is it meant by this that technically religious 
institutions ought to decline all pecuniary and 
other assistance from people whose lives are not 
immaculate? or only that it should decline such 
aid from those whose reputations have been called 
in question? If the former be meant, then the 
progress of all religious institutions dependent 
upon money will be immediately stopped, since all 
men are more or less sinful. But if the latter, 
then every work so completed will be an institu- 
tion for the promotion of hypocrisy, as making a 
distinction between open and secret sin. When a 
collection is taken up in a church is the money con- 
sidered with reference to the characters of the con- 
tributors? May a dollar be taken from a man 
who lies that might not be received from one who 
steals ? 

In accepting the offer of this lecture, and in de- 
livering it, both the pastor and the lecturer seem 
to us to have acted in a generous and Christian 


spirit. 





LANDOR. 


Beronre the sorrowful spectacle of the haughty 
scholar flying, in his extreme old age, from his 





country, hunted by his faults, who can forget the 





old, old story that our own passions are the Furies 
that scourge and pursue us? Who thought to live 
long enough to exclaim, * Poor Landor !” 

Amidst the unanimous indignation of outraged 
public virtue it is grateful to hear one voice plead- 
ing for the poor old man; und although it be a pri- 
vate voice, the Lounger will make it heard as far 
as possible. The following letter comes to us, only 
three weeks old, from Florence, fot so long a time 
the home of Landor : 


**T see that Dickens, in his published letter of May 25, 
giving the causes of his separation from his wife, states 
that ‘the peculiarity of her character has thrown all the 
children on some one else ;' which, if it means any thing, 
means that she has no natural affection for her offspring. 
This I can readily believe, and, further, that it is one of 
those strange physiological facts or exceptions to a gener- 
al fact that so often puzzles observers of humanity. I 
am acquainted with a relative of Mra. Dickens, the mo- 
ther of ten children, who, after her children are weaned, 
has no more instinctive love for them than an animal has 
for its young after they are able to get their own food. 
It would seem, therefore, that this unhappy trait runs in 
the blood. What the ‘dickens’ has got into the matri- 
monial ménages of Englixh authors of late? Ruskin is 
divorced from his wife. Lewes hasleft his. Lytton wish- 
es to confine his spouse in a mad-house. Thackeray's is 
insane, Mrs. Jameson and Mrs. Norton's domestic infe- 
licities are public history. Landor fled from his wife, 
and now, flying from another man's, returns, in his old 
age, to the shelter of his own uncongenial roof at: Fieso- 
le. Examples might be multiplied until one would feel 
persuaded that misery and matrimony, among writers, 
were synonymous tcrma, 

“The English papers are attacking Landor with a bil- 
ious ferocity and intensity of spite scarcely paralleled by 
his own offenses. They have been seized with one of 
their epidemic moral spasms, and, delighted with so dis- 
tinguished a sacrifice, they make him expiate not only 
his own faults, but do a little vicarious business for 
themselves also. They hiss and sputter at him like co 
many demons, rather than Christian critics, Not one 
suggests there could be the slightest provocation for Lan- 
dor’s scurrilous verses, Bunt I am told, not from him, 
that so far from dining with the Yescombes three timcs 
weekly, as represented, they dined on him, for he never 
dines out; they made him quarrel with some of his best 
friends; that the young lady who was the object of his 
erratic regards, as stated in the English journals, whe 
was sent away by the Yescombes to avoid his lascivious 
solicitations, was, on the contrary, so highly esteemed by 
him that he gave, out of his limited means, money te 
Mrs. Yescombe, that she might travel for her health, 
which was delicate; that the use Mrs. Yescombe made 
of this money was so different from his object in giving it 
that it aroused his indignation to an ungovernable piteh. 
Other serious causes of complaint on his part are men- 
tioned among his friends, without, however, any attempt 
to justify his indecent violence. Fortunately, Landor 
never reads the public prints and reviews, so he remains 
in the main ignorant of their excessive bile. The thon- 
sand pounds damages will never gladden the pockets of 
the Yescombes, for it is among the things that are hot in 


the poet's pocket.” 


THE LOUNGER'S LETTER-BOX. 
“ Dernort, Sept., 1858. 
““Mr. Louneze,—How should a gentleman's calling 
card be written— 
*MR. JOHN SMITH, or 
‘JOHN SMITH PY 
** Your old friend, B. B.” 
—The simplest solution of this dilemma is to think 
what you would say if, upon calling and not ‘‘ get- 
ting in,” you found that you had left your card- 
case at home. Would you say, “ Tell Mrs. Jones 
that John Smith called,” or “ Tell Mrs. Jones that 
Mr. John Smith called?” You leave a card for 
the purpose of saying just that. In London some 
sprightly card engraver has introduced a reduced 
photograph of the person upon his card. 








“ Lovwsvites. 
“Dear Locnorr: 

*Oh! young ladies who sigh over novels in yellow, 
And think Eugene Sue an exceeding smart fellow." 
“The above, which I take from *‘ The Finishing School" 
in Harper's Magazine for September, has recalled a ques- 
tion that has occurred to me before, and that question is, 
Whether or not the writings of Eugene Sue are to be class- 
ed as ‘yellow-backed.’ I believe the above quotation in- 
timates as much, and I have heard them so termed by 
others; then again, I have heard persons who wore ac- 
quainted with literature, and who were probable judges 
of the matter, style some of his works as being equal to 
any thing Scott or Dickens ever wrote. As to myself, I 
have read but two of Sue's books—the *‘ Wandering Jew’ 
and ‘ Mysteries of Paris'—and I think they are neither 
* yellow-backed,’ nor yet equal to ‘Guy Mannering’ or 
* David Copperfield." Now, Mr. Lounger, ¢/ not foreign 
to the tenor of your way, will you inform me what posi- 

tion in literature the works of Eugene Sue hold ? 
“ Your friend, 
“ A LOUNGER, IN A LAZY 6ENGE OF THE WORD." 

—The “literary” position of Eugene Sue is not 
high. His style has no special excellence, and 
his invention is poor. Sue’s best work is the 
“ Mysteries of Paris,” of which the story is inter- 
esting, although horrible. But its chief value is 
its picture of the lower world of Paris. That was, 
in itself, absorbing. But Sue did not, like Dick- 
ens, use and elaborate his material. He gave it 
to us raw. 





** PernNaNDixa, September 29, 1358. 
“Ma. Lounarn,—Will you please publish for the ben- 
efit of your readers, Edgar Poo's poem on The Raven, I 
have heard much of it, and have great curiosity to read 
it. A, M, F." 
—It is a laudable and natural curiosity, and 
may be gratified by consulting the “‘ Poets of the 
Nineteenth Century,” published by the Harpers, 





—The Lounger presents his compliments to W. 
S. F., but he agrees with the friend and not with 
his courteous correspondent. 

—In the Lounger’s box lies much more verse, 
but it must remain there. For instance: 

“The cry bas sunk beneath its pall, 
List! It now hath died; 
The rain upon the house-top fail, 
We hear no sound beside.” 
and, a little behind time and without rhyme, some 
lines upon the wedding of the Princess Royal, 
“'Tis an assembly most august, 


For royalty is here—and nobles, high 
In Church and State—tbe pride of Britain's realm.” 
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THE WINANS STEAMSHIP AS SHE WILL APPEAR AT SEA. 
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THE WINANS STEAMSHIP, ON THE WAYS BEFORE THE LAUNCHING.—[From a Puotocrarn.] 
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THE WINANS STEAMER. 


Wk give herewith a correct picture of the famous 
Winans steamer, now building near the Ferry Bay, 
at Baltimore, by the Messrs. Winans of that city. 
For the benefit of those of our readers who have not 
heard of this vessel, we will observe that, if suc- 
cessful, she will inaugu- 
rate a new era in naval 
architecture. She is like 
nothing now afloat. She 
has no keel, no masts, no 
rigging, no deck, no cut- 
water, no blunt bow, no 
round or square stern, 
In shape she resembles 
nothing so much as a 
huge cigar. Round the 
middle of the cigar runs 
a round ring, attached to 
which are flanges, set at 
the correct angleto strike 
the water and propel the 
vessel. The ring is made 
to revolve rapidly round 
the vessel by four power- 
ful steam-engines placed 
amidships. The deck is 
only a segment of a cir- 
cumference of sixteen 
feet ; upon it are riveted 
four settees, upon which 
passengers will take the 
air. ‘There are rudders 
at both ends, in shape 
like spades, with a blade 
four feet by three. We 
will only add that the 
vessel is sixteen feet in 
circumference at the wi- 
dest part, and 180 feet 
long ; and that her own- 
ers expect her to cross 
the Atlantic in four days. 
The following is their description of this striking 
novelty : 

“Tt has been with a view to obtaining greater safety, 
dispatch, uniformity and certainty of action, as well as 
economy of transportation by sea (taking shipwrecks and 
other casualties and risks into consideration), that we 
have devised and combined the elements exhibited in 
the vessel in question. 
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THE WINANS STEAMSHIP AFTER BEING LAUNCHED.—[From a Puorocraru.] 


** Experience has shown that steam power on board 
sea-going vessels, when used in aid of sails, insures, to a 
great extent, dispatch, certainty of action, and uniform- 
ity in the time of their voyages. Now, we believe that, 
by discarding sails entirely, and all their necessary ap- 
pendages, and building the vessel of iron, having refer- 
ence to the use of steam alone, these most desirable ends 
may be even still more fully obtained. ‘ 


useless, but their abandonment in a vessel such as ours 
will, we believe, most materially promote safety, casy 
movement, or diminished strain of vessels in rough weath- 
er, will save dead or non-paying weight, insure simplic- 
ity and economy of construction, and will give greater 
speed in smooth water, less diminution of speed in rough 
watcr, as well as diminished resistance to moving power 
at all speeds, in all water, and result in shortening the 









BUILDING THE WINANS STEAMSHIP.—[From a Paorocrarn.] 


*< The vessel we are now constructing has reference to 
these objects, and is for the purpose of experiment, to en- 
able us to test the accuracy and practical value of our pe- 
culiar views. It has no keel, no cut-water, no blunt bow 
standing up above the water-line to receive blows from 
the heaving sea, no flat deck to hold, or bulwark to re- 
tain, the water that a rongh sea may cast upon the ves- 
sel; neither masts, spars, nor rigging. The absence of 
sails not only renders the parts thus abandoned by us 
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END VIEW.—[Frou 4 Porocrars.} 





average time of making sea voyages. (This, we believe, 
is well established.—Hd. H. W.) 

“ The length of the vessel we are building is more than 
eleven times its breadth of beam, being 16 feet broad 
and 180 feet long. This whole length is made available 
to secure water-lines, which are materially more favor- 
able to fast speed, and also to diminished resistance to 
moving power at all speeds, than the water-lines of any 
of the sea-going steamers now built, the best of which, 
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looking to speed and case of movement, have a length 

of only cight times their breadth of beam. The portion 

of our vessel not immersed has the same lines as that im- 

mersed, so that it will pass easily through the heaviest 

sea; while, from its form and construction, no water can 

be shipped that will sensibly augment the load, or en- 

danger the safety of the vessel, which may, we believe, 

be propelled at its highest speed in rough weather with 

an impunity which is far 

from being attainable with 

vessels, as now built, to be 

propelled wholly or in part 

by sails, It is believed, 

also, that the plan and posi- 

2 tion of the propelling wheel 

in this vessel is such that 

its minimum hold of the 

- water will be much greater 

in proportion to tonnage of 

vessels than the maximum 

hold of the propelling wheel 

or wheels in ordinary steam- 

ers, thus enabling the full 

steam-power to be applied, 

with its maximum effect, at 

; all times, and uniformly, 

. thus making available those 

a properties of the hull of the 

hii) Ii) vessel which allow it to be 

Y L. propelled et full speed in the 

ly roughest sea. 

ats “The engines are high 

pressure, and have a cut- 

off that is variable from ¢ to 

full stroke. They are four 

in number, and, combined, 

will exert three-fold more 

power in proportion to dis- 

placement of water than 

those of the most powerful 
steam-packets bow built. 

‘The boilers are similar 
to locomotive boilers in plan 
and construction, and can 
consume about 80 tons of 
coal in 24 hours, 

“The above peculiarities 
cf construction, it is believ- 
ed, will enable the present” 
vessel, even notwithstand- 
ing the decided disadvantage she will labor under from 
her small size, to make betier speed in smooth water 
than usual. It is believed, however, that the greatest 
ad vawtages will be those exhibited in heavy weather, cn- 
abling her materially to exceed the average speed here- 
tofore made upon the ocean. 

** Again, the vessel being built entirely of iron, she will 
be free from all danger from fire; and, from the number 
of her distinct and water-tight compartments, she will be 
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comparatively free from danger of sinking in case of col- 
» or even several of the 


lision or other mishap, as any ot 
te mieht ? fed wt 


coy er 
ously er 
the vessel, whik 
such as to afford the hast possibie 
so that the danger of inj 
For these reasons 





A ul r, the form of 
tronger than usual, is 

Lold fer the wind and 
Waves; y trom heavy seas and 
storms issmall. it is believed that the 
vessel will be an unusually safe one. 

“The fact that every portion of the hull or outer shell 
ef the vessel is arched in all directions, and the entire 
material is in the best possible position and form to resist 
the various strains that it can be subjected’ to at sea, 
gives it an important advantage in point of strength, 
safety, and buoyancy over any other sea-going vessel. 

“The form and construction is remarkably plain and 
simple, resulting in great economy of material and work- 
manship, and facility of construction, The less the 
weight of material the greater, of course, the capacity 
fur carrying paying freight, and the less will be the re- 
sistance to moving power in proportion to such freight 
With 200 tons of coal on board, the present vessel will 
displace about 850 tons of water, and will accommodate 
about 20 first-class passengers and the United States 
mail, with room to spare for small valuable packages, 
specie, etc 

“We believe that shorter average ocean passages than 
have yet been obtained are desirable, and may be had by 
vessels constructed on our plan; and if they are conned 
te carrying passengers, fhe mail, epecic, and such other 
freight as can well afford to pay a high rate, in consider- 
ation of extra dispatch and safety, we believe that they 
wil! pay better and be more useful than the vessels now 
used for these purposes, 

“We believe, further, that the same principles and 
properties which adapt our vessel to high average speed, 
also adapt it to the cheap, safe, and sure transportation 
of freight as compared with vessels using sails only, or 
sails and steam combined, The small hold which the 
wind and waves have upon a vessel constructed on our 
plan, its easy movement through the water, the greater 
amount of freight that may be carried in proportion to 
weight and cost of vessel, the small ri-k to vessel and 
freight, and greater regularity in the time of making 
voyages, muat, in our opinion, give to it great advant- 
ages in any competition, where economy, speed, and cer- 
tainty are the results to be obtained. 

** We also believe that due speed for passengers, and 
due economy for tonnage, when speed is not recnired, 
will justify the use of steam on our plan, on many routes 
in a smaller and cheaper class of vessels than any which 
can now be profitably employed.” 
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LITERARY. 


Tue most notable book of the past week is Mr. 
Longfellow’s new poem, THs Courtsiip or MILEs 
STanpisH, published by Ticknor & Fields, in their 
usual style of tasteful elegance. The poem occu- 
pies one hundred and fifteen pages of a 12mo vol- 
ume, the remainder of which is made up of certain 
fugitive pieces, among which we find that magnifi- 
cent poem on the death of the Iron Duke, and some 
other of the author's best efforts of this claas in late 
years. 

The volume brings up the collection of Mr. Long- 
fellow’s hitherto ungathered poems to the present 
time. 

With the principal poem, ‘* Miles Standish,” it 
would be a sin to quarrel, since it is exceedingly 
rich, delicate, and pleasant, full of those touches 
of rare skill in which no one can hope to imitate 
the author, and abounding in passages of complete 
beauty. We can not, however, avoid the impres- 
sion, which we state with some hesitation, that, as 
a whole, it is inferior to the most which Mr. Long- 
fellow has before published. It may be difficult to 
define wherein this inferiority consists. The most 
obvious remark would be that the poem is unequal 
---that there is too much flatness, too much that is 
eommonplace—in portions of it. Yet this is a mat- 
ter of taste; and others would, perhaps, consider 
the same passages beautiful for simplicity. There 
is, undeniably, a little.too much of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society here. But even this will 
find admirers among lovers of poetry who are also 
inclined to antiquarianism. Such passages as the 
following illustrate our meaning : 

“He was a gentleman born, could trace his pedigree 
plainly 

Back to Hugh Standish, in Duxbury Hall, in Lan- 

cashire, England, 

Who was the son of Ralph, and the grandson of Thur- 

ston de Standish; 

Heir unto vast estates, of- which he was basely de- 

frauded : 

Still bore the family arms, and had for his crest a 

cock argent, . 

Combed and wattled gules, and all the rest of the 

blazon. 


. 
Fixed to the opposite wall was a shelf of books, and 
among them 
Prominent three, distinguished aliké for bulk and for 


binding; 

Bariffe’s Artillery Guide, and the Commentaries of 
Cesar, 

Out of the Latin.translated by Arthur Goldinge, of 
London. 
e _ . + . . 


@pen wide on her lap lay the well-worn psalm-book 

of Ainsworth, 

Printed in Amsterdam, the words and the music to- 

gether.” 

The first of these is, perhaps, more pardonable, 
as it occurs in.an argument with Priscilla, to in- 
duce her acceptance of Miles as a husband ; but it 
is rather antiquarianeven in such a conversation. 

These, however, which we mark in passing as 
blemishes, by no means destroy the prevailing 
beauty of the whole poem. The story on which it 
is founded is historical. Miles Standish, having 
lost his Rose, loves ‘* the Puritan maiden, Priscil- 
Ja,” and desires to make her his wife. In spite of his 
ordinary rule, whieh he emphatically enunciates, to 
do himself what he would have well done, he sends 
John Alden to ask Priscilla to be his wife. But John 
Alden also loves Priscilla. Nevertheless, he goes 
like a man and does his friend’s errand, and does it 
boldly, in spite of Priscilla’s refusal, until she over- 
powers and puts him to flight with the brief sen- 
tence, “* Why don't you speak for yourself, John ?” 
The rage of Miles Standish at John Alden in con- 

sequence of this result; his fury, which found vent 
on the Indians ; his subsequent better thought, and 


. 


| news of his 





long residence in the forest, while he caused the 
death to be sent to Plymouth, that 


i 
marriage ; and his return to honor the weddiug— 
these, and accompanying incidents of Puritan life 
in the colony, are the substance on which the poem 
is wrought. Our brief space forbids long extracts ; 
but that we may illustrate what we have said, we 
give two short passages. The first illustrates the 
commonplace style of portions of the poem. It 
follows the slaying of the Sachem by Miles Stand- 
ish, in the first battle with the Indians: 


“ There, on the flowers of the meadow, the warriors lay, 
and above them, 
Silent, with folded arms, stood Hobomok, friend of 
the white man. 
Smiling, at length he exclaimed to the stalwart Cap- 
tain of Plymouth, 
*Pecksuot bragged very loud, of his courage, his 
strength, and his stature— 
Mocked the great Captain, and called him a little 
man; but I see now 
Big enough have you been to lay him speechless be- 
fore you!" 
While the following reaches those regions of beauty 
into which few poets have so far traveled and car- 
ried their readers as Mr. Longfellow. It follows 
the description of the sailing of the Mayflower, on 
her return voyage to England; and it is but one 
of numerous passages which are sufficient to rank 
the poem among the great works of this period : 


“Long in silence they watched the receding sail of 
the vessel, 
fuch endeared to them all, as something living and 
human; 
Then, as if filled with the Spirit, and wrapt ia a 
vision prophetic, 
Baring his hoary head, the excellent Elder of Ply- 
mouth 
Said, ‘Let us pray!’ and they prayed, and thanked 
the Lord, and took courage. 
Mournfally sobbed the waves at the base of the rock, 
and above them 
Bowed and whispered the wheat on the hill of death, 
and their kindred 
Seemed to awake in their graves, and to join in the 
prayer that they uttered. 
Sun-illumined and white, on the eastern verge of the 
ocean, 
Gleamed the departing sail, like a marble slab in a 
grave-yard ; 
Buried beneath it lay forever all hope of escaping.” 
The London Atheneum, of September 25, con- 
tains a review of Mr. Longfellow, apropos of the 
present poem, which is excessively vulgar, person- 
al, and unworthy even of that illiberal sheet. It 
is manifestly written by a disappointed English 
poet, angry at the spreading reputation of the 
American poct in England, and, from the sweep- 
ing condemnation of the fugitive pieces in the vol- 
ume, with two exceptions, we are led to believe 
that the author was one of the innumerable En- 
glishmen who strove to be poetical on the occasion 
of the death of the Great Duke, and were total- 
ly shaded by Mr. Longfellow’s “‘ Warden of the 
Cinque-Ports ;” by far the greatest, if not the only 
poem which that event brought out, and so accept- 
ed in England. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 





THE FALL ELECTIONS. 

§1ncz our last paper went to press elections have taken 
piace in Pennsyivania, Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, and Minne- 
sota. Allthe returns are not to hand as yet; but enough 
is known to certify that the Republicans have been gen- 
erally successful, and the Administration generally beat 
en. The opposition majority in Pennsylvania (where 
the Know Nothings fused with the Republicans) is set 
down as 95,000. Glaney Jones is defeated, and out of 
the whole Congressional delegation it seems that there 
are but four Buchanan Democrats, In Ohio the Opposi- 
tion majority is set down at 15,000; six of the Congress- 
men elect are Democrats. From Indiana nothing is yet 
reliably known; some accounts assert that the Demo- 
cratic State ticket has been elected. In Iowa there is 
said to be a Republican gain. No returns are yet to 
hand from Minnesota. 

IRA STOUT TO BE HANGED. 

The following is from the Rochester Union; “This 
morning Sheritf Babcock received the following letter 
from Governor King, declining to interfere with the sen- 
tence of death now resting against Ira Stout: 

‘STATE OF New York, EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
* ALBANY, October 14, 1853. 

‘Sin,—A petition, dated the 30th of September, said to 
have been composed by and under the hand of Ira Stout, 
asking for a commutation of the sentence of death pro- 
nounced against him for the murder of Charles W, Littles 
to imprisonment for life, was received yesterday. The 
petition was without signatures, and fully admitted that 
Stout was guilty of the homicide. My ownsenseof duty, 
and a great regard for the feelings of the convict, admon- 
ish me not to withhold from him my decision in respect 
to thiscase. His crime was of the highest character that 
man can commit; his guilt was clear; the evidence, and 
verdict of the jury, :eft no grounds for doubt; and the law 
declares that the life of a murderer is forfeited. Appli- 
cations and appeals, to some extent, have been made to 
me in behalf of Ira Stout, and I have not becn able to 
find in them any ground for changing the sentence pro- 
nounced against him. You will, therefore, earnestly re- 
quest him to dismiss the hope of interference on my part 
with the sentence of the law, and bid him prepare to meet 
the change which in a few brief days awaits him. May 
his humble repentance plead for mercy with Him who 
alone has power to save. 

‘Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
*Joun A. Kina. 
‘A. Bascock, Esq., Sheriff of Monroe County.’ 

“The intelligence of Governor King's determination 
was communicated to the prisoner this forenoon, but we 
are not advised as to the immediate effect. It is clear, 
however, that he had pretty much abandoned hope of 
commutation.” 

A QUEER WAY TO KILL ONE’s SELF. 

A New Orleans paper says that a German shoemaker, 
living on Josephine Street, between Annunciation and 
Chippewa streets, Fourth District, New Orleans, at- 
tempted to commit suicide lately by cutting a tremefidous 
gash in his throat. Ile took the precaution to place a 
bar across the door to prevent being disturbed ; but some- 
how the people around got wind of it, and crowded up to 
the door just after he had inflicted the wound. We jearn 
that after he made the gash in his throat he took a bot- 
tle of wine, and, uncorking it, placed the mouth into the 
wound, and let the wine run in until it bubbled up and 
ran over, mixed with his blood. To prevent the crowd 
from advancing, fie kept throwing at them bottles and 
lasts. It was some time before any one would attempt 
to enter, and it was not until some person present had 
pulled off a door for a shield, advancing behind it, that 
he was finally secured by throwing the dooron him, He 
had commenced taking another bottle of wine through 
his artificial throat before he was knocked down. He was 
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placed in a cart and taken to the Charity Hospital, where 
Ris wound, an ugly but not a fatal one, was attended to. 
Tr is the first ense which we recol f where a man 





in sucha singularand unaccountable manne 
got the idea of pouring the wine «dk t'.e 
We don't think it could be 





¢ act 
Where he 
wound would be hard to say. 
beat. 

BALLOON RACE IN THE WEST. 

“Sporting” circies in Cincinnati are elated at the 
prospect of rare fun in the clouds. The great balloon 
race, 8o long talked of, is to come off on Monday, the 
18th instant. The Cincinnati Gazette says: ** The inila- 
tion of the balloons, each containing 26,000 cubic feet of 
gas, will commence at 9 o'clock in the morning, and the 
ascension will take place at 4 o'clock precisely. A com- 
mittee of five well-known citizens have been chosen, who 
are to act as judges, ete. ‘They will decide whether the 
weather in the morning shall justify the inflation of the 
balloons. When the inflation has commenced the aero- 
nauts must go. Each may take up a passenger, at his 
own discretion. The success of either will be in relation 
to distance, not height. Arrangements will be made for 
each aeronaut to send down, at every town passed, in a 

arachute, a ‘log,’ or note, containing the name of the 
alloon which passes, and any incident occurring on the 
trip, which will be sent by telegraph, so that the citizens 
here and elsewhere may be continually posted of the 
whereabouts of the acronauts, and the success attending 
their aerial flight. Monsieur Godard and Professor Sten- 
ier cach expect to be up three or four days." 
PERMANENT EMPLOYMENT. 

The Brooklyn Times says that “there are eleven men 
in the service of the Messrs. Harper, the united term of 
whose employ is 308 years; eleven more, 226 years; a 
third eleven, 220 years, and a fourth eleven, i174 years, 
Facts so creditable both to employe’s and employés, de- 
serve publication.” Oneof the above has becn in the em- 
ploy of the firm for thirty-seven years. 

ALL THE SOPHOMORES OF BROWN UNIVERSITY 
EXPELLED. 

Tue Providence Tribune says: ** For years it has been 
the custom of the Sophomore Class of brown University 
to ‘smoke out Freshmen,’ ‘i. ¢., at the commencement 
of each year to enter the rooms of Freshmen and smoke 
till they became sick, or acknowledged themselves sick 
of the operation. The custom was adhered to by the 
present Sophomore Class, who ‘did the work up Lrown.’ 
Weeks have elapsed and nothing was said against the 
course pursued, Monday afternoon, however, the Sopho- 
mores, one by one, were called upon to visit the 
dent. The following questions were asked: First, * Were 
you engaged in smoking out? Second, * Will you sign 
an agreement never to engage 1n any thing of the kind 
again’ Many were enabled to say ‘No,’ in reply to 
the first question, but all declined to answer ‘ Yes’ to the 
second. Each was, in consequence, dismissed from Col- 
lege. The class is united in the determination not to be 
fettered by the stringent regulations necessarily imposed 
upon them by an aflirmative to the second query. And, 
consequently, Brown University is without a Sophomore 
Class—a circumstance without a parallel in the history 
of that institution.” 

A PRESENT TO QUEEN VICTORIA. 

The Boston Journal says: ** A piece of gra y 
hibited at the Merchants’ Exchange this moraing, 
ing on its surface the exact resemblance of the 
of a tree, or shrub, all the lines of the foliage being 
ly and perfectly visible. It is supposed the’ sprig or 
branch of a tree accidentally fell into a crevice in th 
rock, which afterward, by the action of frost, closed up, 
and in course of time the fresh green bough became pet- 
rified into solid rock. The dlock of granite was found in 
Wolfborough, New Hampshire. It has been inclosed in 
a neat box bearing a suitable inscription, and is intended 
as a present to Queen Victoria.” 

HOOPS INCONSISTENT WITH SALVATION. 

The Independent says: ** The resolutions of the Miami 
Conference of the Church of the United Brethren, declar- 
ing the wearing of crinoline incompatible with a true 
Christian profession, seems to be rigidly enforced by the 
authorities of that denomination. At a camp-meeting 
of the United Brethren Church, recently held near West 
Baltimore, Montgomery County, Ohio, Bishop Russell 
forbade any one with hoops on to partake of the sacra- 
ment, affirming that they would not be welcome at the 
table of the Lord.” 

FIGHT WITH A FIERCE PIG, 

The Abington Standard relates that, several days 
since, as Walter Davis, a young man in the employ of 
Amos 8. Reed, at East Abington, was endeavoring to 
drive a savage boar into a pen, the ferocious animal 
turned upon him and drove him iuto a corner, near a 

h fence. The boar leaped at him with the fe- 
rocity of a tiger, but was kept at bay by Davis for some 
ten minutes; but, finally, nh tremendous leap, the sav- 

mal came so near the pole was useless, As 
he made a spring, Davis jumped over him; but in doing 
so, the boar drove his tusk through a thick kip boot, and 
almost completely through his foot, throwing him back 
into the eorner. Before the beast could pursue the ad- 
vantage he had gained, Davis was up and running for 
@eariite. The boar follow ed him to*the door of the yard, 
striking him once above the knee, cutting a gash six 
inehes long and an inch deep at one end. ‘The ferocious 
animal was subsequently secured in his pen. 

















BEING JILTED A CURE FOR CONSUMPTION. 

The Cincinnati Enquirer says: ‘Some six months 
ago a young gentleman, boarding at the Spencer House, 
caught cold in his breast, producing rheumatism and 
such general derangement of the system that he was un- 
able to attend to business, The rheumatism extended 
to every portion of his body, and he suffered intensely, 
being often compelled to lie in bed for several days at a 
time. His physicians, of whom he had the ablest, pre- 
seribed in vain, and their unfortunate patient was finally 
advised to go South, as the only chance of recovery. 

** What added an additional pang te the young man's 
condition was, that he was engaged to be married toa 
beautiful young lady, and the day fixed for their nup- 
tials had already passed some three weeks. It was with 
great effort he consented to begin his travels, and no- 
thing less than the assurance that it was the only way 
to save his life would have induced him to undertake the 
difficult step. He would not care, the afflicted said, on 
his own account; but to die just as he was on the point 
of being united to ‘ Clarissa’ was more than he could bear 
with firmness, And then, he continued, how would she 
support his absence? How could she be herself when he 
was hundreds of miles away, aud liable at any moment 
to a fatal termination of his disease ? 

*At last, the patient deeming it better for his own 
sake and that of the lovely Clarissa, he departed, taking 
with him the fond remembrance of her tearfully-tender 
adieu. Le visited the famous Hot Springs of Ark 
the mild climate of Florida, and the genial shores of 
Cuba to no purpose, Ail the medical gentlemen with 
whom he consulted told him he could not live; that the 
most that could be done was to render him easy, and re- 
tard as long as possible his steady progress to the grave. 

** Weary of physicians, attempted cures, and life it- 
self, he came home to die, and again went to the Spencer 
House, thinking he would there receive from the kindly 
proprietors all the attention he could at any place not in 
every sense a home. He was carried from the boat to 
the hotel, and, more dead than alive, placed in the com- 
fortable apartment he had before oecupied. On the sixth 
day after his return he learned that his betrothed—think- 
ing her lover could not survive, and wishing, probably, 
to lose no time in her connubial relations—had been 
married the day previous to another person, more wealthy, 
if less meritorious than he. All the friends of the de- 
ceived lover thought that this would prove fatal at once, 
in his then state of health; but instead of their antici- 
pations being realized, in a week from the day of the re- 
ception of the unsuspected news he arose from his bed 
and rapidly recovered, and in less than a month was as 
well as ever.” 

A BEAR BEATEN BY A HORSE. 
he Adrian Watch Tower tells the following story: 
‘Bears are more numerous this season than for several 
years in the central counfies of the State, and adventures 
with them are quite common, Mr, D, Gross of Fairfield, 





who recently visited Eaton County, related to us an af. 
fuir w iieh occurred four miles east of Faton Rapids, which 
presents an example of maternal care by a mare for her 
t i exhibited by the horse kind, if it was 
,adventure, A mare with a colt by her 
ng in a pasture, when she was approached 
by three bears—an old one and two cubs nearly full 
grown. Alarmed for the safety of her colt, the mare 
forgot the usual fear of the horse for these animals, and 
attucked them with such vigor that they were forced 
to retreat. They were pursued so closely that one of 
them was compelled to seek safety, and remain in a tree 
until the owner of the mare, who had watched the whole 
proceedings, went to his house for a gun, returned, and 
shot it. 
PRETTY WIDOWS MAY SHOOT CONSTABLES IN 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


The North Carolina papers announce the acquittal, at 
Raleigh, last week, of Martha Morgan, a handsome young 
widow, aged about twenty-two years, charged with the 
murder of Alexander Allen, a constable in Johnson Coun- 
ty. A writer to the Petersburg Express says: “ Martha 
Morgan, the prisoner, was indigent, but proverbially 
honest. Through her own exertions and the kindness of 
a few neighbors she supported her little family. Some 
months since, Allen, the constable, forcibly entered her 
abode and levied on the effects of her scanty household, 
for the purpose of selling the same. She remonstrated 
and importuned him to desist. Regardless of her en- 
treaties, he persisted in taking possession of her furniture, 
and added insult to injury by heaping upon ker a volley 
of abuse. Being without a protector, and feeling deeply 
aggrieved, in a moment of frenzy she seized a shot-gun 
aud shot her persecutor down, The jury having come 
into court, rendered a verdict of ‘Not Guilty!" ‘The re- 
sult was received by an immense concourse of visitors by 
one universal outburst of applause." 

LETTING TILE CAT OUT OF THE BAG. 

At Portland, Maine, a cute Yankee advertised a lee- 
ture on the ** Humbug of Spiritualism,” the point of 
which would be ** letting the cat out of the bag;"' admis- 
sion, five cents only. <A large audience gathered at the 
City Hall on Wednesday evening, and the lecturer, aft- 
er a few words on the nature of humbug, took from be- 
neath his desk a bag, which he promptly opened, and out 
sprang a veritable cat! The audience, fortunately for 
the lecturer, relished the joke, and amidst the burst of 
applause that followed he let himself out of the lecture- 
room. 











THE COMING PRIZE-FIGHT, 

The Albany Knickerbocker says the fight between Mor- 
rissey and Heenan comes off on 20th inst. A party from 
Albany intend to be present. To complete arrangements 
they had a meeting to talk over matters. One gentie- 
man, just returned from New York, informed the mect- 
ing that he had an interview with Joe Coburn on Tues- 
day, and learned from him the reason he gave up train- 
ing the Benicia Boy was that he struck such tremendous 
blows that he would as soon act as groom to a trip-ham- 
mer. Coburn allows that Heenan will break Morrissey's 
neck in the third round, and thus finish up the fight in 
eight minutes. Coburn says only one thing can cause 
the Benicia Boy to lose the battle, and that is “* too much 
confidence or too little pluck.” He has the power and 
science, he says, to whip a regiment of ordinary men, and 
all before breakfast. From all this it will be seen that 
Coburn has a very exalted opinion of Heenan. Should 
the Benicia Boy whip Morrissey, we understand that 
Aaron Jones will take him to England for the purpose 
of fighting Tom Sayres, the champion. Jones, like Co- 
burn, insists that Heenan is the strongest fighter in the 
world, and could, if he pleased, whip a yard full ef wild 
cats. 


PERSONAL. 


he Charleston Mercury has the following: * John 
Ashe Alston died last Friday on Sullivan's Island, after 
a short illness, from bilious fever. Mr. Alston was one 
of the few men in ourcommunity who are men of leisure, 
and yet men of usefulness, He cultivated and enjoyed 
society, at the same time that he was active in all publie 
enterprises looking to the improvement and refinement 
of life. He was a relative of the late Washington Alston, 
and possessed the refined tastes of his illustrious kins- 
man. He was largely instrumental in getting up the 
Frazer Gallery, and to him, more than to any other, 
must be attributed the existence of the Carolina Art As- 
sociation, which was so successfully organized in our 
city during the last winter. Our society, our city, and 
our State have sustained a loss in the departure from 
among us of this just model of a Carolina gentleman.” 

The Providence Journal says: ** Mr. Palfrey has been 
prosecuting his researches in this city amidst the abund- 
ant evidences, of the character of Roger Williams, as at- 
tested by friends and enemies, by those who praised him 
for the doctrine and practice of soul-liberty and those 
who made it an offense against God and man, by his con- 
temporaries and by posterity. There has arisen lately a 
morbid-dispo-ition on the part of some historical students 
to reverse the opinions of the world upon its great men, 
and to seek, among all the disadvantages of time and 
distance and imperfect records, for evidence to contradict 
the settled convictions that were established in presence 
of all the facts and circumstances, and by those who had, 
in every respect, the best opportunities for forming a 
judgment upon them.” 

Hon. Jefferson Davis and a small party of aldermen 
and scientific men went down Boston harbor in a gteam- 
boat excursion, at the invitation of the Mayor. After 
examining Minot’s Ledge Light-house they proceeded to 
Marshfield, and thence were taken in stages to the Web- 
ster Place. The party dined in the Mansion House, and 
in reply to a toast, Mr. Davis made an extended speech, 
concluded with personal allusions to Daniel Webster, 
suggested by the visit to his tomb, 

The Hon. Benjamin F. Putler, formerly Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the United States, is about to give himself a vaca- 
tion from his professiorial labors, which have been re 
arduous as somewhat to impair his health, by a visit te 
Europe. He sailed on Saturday with his two youngest 
daughters, in the steamer Arago for Havre, intending to 
pass a year or two abroad. Mr. Butler, one of the most 
virtuous and disinterested of our distinguished public 
men, will be followed in hisdeparture by the kind wi-hes 
of thousands of his countrymen. 

: Washington Irving is again reported to be seriously 
Il. 

Colonel Kinney informs the San Antonio (Texas) I/er- 
ald that he has concluded his negotiation with the Mor- 
mons for the sale of his interest in Central America, and 
has received an earnest of $200,000 as part of the pur- 
chase-money. He is to receive $2,000,000. He was in 
San Antonio on the 29th ult., on his way to Austin. The 
Herald says: 

“Some of our prominent citizens have requested Col- 
onel Kinney to permit his name to be put before the 
people for the next gubernatorial election. This he de- 
clines, saying that his private business in this State and 
in Central America will require his undivided attention.” 

The Boston Traveller learns that young Sidney Cool- 
idge, of Boston, has reached Charleston, South Carolina, 
having made his escape from a Mexican prison. Covl- 
idge, who went out to Mexico as an engineer, joined one 
of the revolutionary parties in that country, and was cap- 
tured in one of the encounters of late eo frequent there. 

Among the passengers by the North Star who arrived 
here on Friday were Mad iselle Piccolomini, and her 
suite of ten persons, together with the members of her 
Majesty's Opera Company, engaged by Mr. Ullman, 
Mademoiselle Piccolomini has taken rooms at the Union 
— Hotel, where her presence has excited quite a sen- 
sation. 

Lieutenant Wise, of the navy, well known as the au- 
thor of “ Los Gringos” and other popular books of travel, 
has been for some time at Baden Baden for the benefit of 
his health, which had been dangerously impaired by an 
accident at the Washington Navy Yard a few months 
since. By the arrival of the North Star, however, his 
friends are apprised of a most encouraging improvement 
in his bodily condition. Lieutenant Wise is a nephew 
of Governor Wise, of Virginia, whose name he bears, 
and the son-in-law of Edward Everett. 

A correspondent of the Vicksburg True Sou‘hren, 
writing from Livingston, Madison County, Mis-issippi, 
on the 28th ult., says that within a mile of his house re. 
sides the grand-niece of Oliver Cromwell, This lady is 
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Mrs. Anna Maria Lowe, widow of Fegures Lowe. Her 
maiden name was Crowell, and she came from North Car- 
olina to Matlison County with her late husband. Her 
father, John Crowell, was the son of John Crowell, or 
Cromwell, the brother of Oliver Cromwell. 

Benjamin Paul Akers, the sculptor, has returned from 
Rome, after an absence of four years, and taken up his 
residence at Newport. He brought fifteen pieces of mar- 
ble with him, and many other works. 

Governor Banks and lady attended the parade and ball 
vf that ancient Boston Institution, the ** Honorable Ar- 
tillery,” at Barnstable, last week. Mrs. Banks wore a 
rich ball costume, and danced several cotillions with 
much spirit and grace of movement. Mr. Banks con- 
tented himself with dancing one quadrille, amusing him- 
self chiefly by conversing with the citizens of Barnstable 
about the weather and the crops. 

The Jesup and Pendleton difficulty is settled. Sena- 
er Gwin and Mr. Sam Chilton publish a card in the 
Washington Star announcing that important fact. The 
belligerents have had an interview and have shaken 
hands. 

The Wheeling correspondent of the Baltimore Sun 
says: ‘I have just read a letter fram Edwin Forrest to 
a gentleman at the hotel, wherein he says, most emphat- 
ically, that he will never appear as an actor again.” 

The Evening Post has the following: “*A Roya. 
Trio.—The Queen of Portugal is—pretty well, thank 

you. 

Likewise Queen Victoria. 

Likewise the Empress Eugénie. 

Bayard Taylor is expected by the next Hamburg and 
Southampton steamer. Mrs. Taylor was successfully de- 
livered of a daughter at Gotha, on Tuesday, August 31. 

The St. Paul Pioneer and Democrat of the 8th instant 


8: 

Uigenator Fitch, of Indiana, accompanied by two or 
three friends and guides, left this city a few weeks since 
to enjoy a buffalo hunt on the Cheyenne River, where 
buffalo are reported very plenty. The Senator and his 
friends were weil provided with animals, provisions, guns, 
and ammunition. It is now reported in this city, on 
good authority, that the hunting party had been set upon 
by a band of Yankton Indians, who, to punish them for 
trespassing upon their lands, took forcible possession of 
the guns belonging to the hunters, maltreated and muti- 
lated their horses, and cautioned the Senator to cease his 
slaughter of buffalo and leave the country. Dr. Fitch 
and his friends left immediately for Fort Abercrombie.” 

One James Thorp, a colored individual, and also a 
teamster in Newark, has fallen upon pleasant lines. A 
geutleman appeared in that part of Jersey, last week, on 
a mission to discover a James Thorp, who was entitled 
to an estate of $75,000, left by a planter in North Caro- 
lina. The teamster turns out to be the man. He was 
born on the estate, but was sent north to be educated, 
had his schooling at Norristown, Pennsylvania, is mar- 
ried, and is said to be industrious and worthy. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
TUK LATEST FROM THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 

Lerrers from Valentia report that no improvement 
had taken piace in the electrical condition of the At- 
lantic cable. The fault, however, did not get worse, for 
occasionally considerable and distinct reversals from 
Newfoundland were discernible. The opinion that the 
principal fault in the cable is near the shore daily 
gained ground, although Professor Thomson's opinion 
was directly opposed to such a supposition. It was sup- 
posed that something would be done toward under-run- 
ning and repairing the cable during October, which is 
generally a fine month on the Irish coast. Mr. Henley's 
gigantic magneto-electric machine had arrived at Valen- 
tia, and been put in operation, and with the aid of this 
instrument Mr. Henley hoped to be able to work through 
the cable during some part of each day, even if the fault 
should proveirreparable. It was the unanimous opinion 
of nearly all at Valentia that the laying of ten or twelve 
miles of the thick shore-end of the cable would tend per- 
manently to obviate a great many of the difficulties with 
which the electrical department of the undertaking has 
been interrupted. Beyond the continuance of experi- 
ments, nothing was to be done with the cable until the 
preconcerted experiments at both termini of the line had 
been made. They had been fixed to take place early in 
October, and would, it was expected, demonstrate the 
possibility or impossibility of working the line in its pres- 
ent defective condition. 

HOOPS DENOUNCED AT A BIBLE MEETING. 

At the annual meeting of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, held at the Town Hall, Kingsbridge, the Rev. 
II. Marriot said he was sorry to be obliged to speak of 
the ridiculous fashions of the present day, especially 
among the ladies. All their time and energies seem de- 
voted to that one purpose of decorating their frail bodies 
that would soon require nothing but a winding-sheet. 
He regretted the extreme folly of the English women 
that prompted them to copy the dress of the French Em- 
press. In alluding to bonnets, he said that the Scrip- 
tures told them that long hair was given to women for 
an ornament, but that the head ought to be covered. 
This, however, according to the present fashion, they ap- 
peared to have entirely forgotten, as they now wore no 
covering for the head. He hoped that his hints would 
be acted upon. If they could only hear what the men 
said of present fashions behind their backs, they would 
abandon them. The ladies present appeared to be very 
indignant at these remarks, but there was a slight ap- 

lause from the gentlemen, The Rev. S. Lampen said 
1e could not agree with Mr. Marriot that the energies 
of the ladies were entirely devoted to dress, as they were 
always first and foremost in carrying out good objects, 
and were it not for their invaluable assistance the Bible 
Society and other good societies would soon disappear. 
CURIOSITIES OF ROYAL ETIQUETTE. 

Among the curiosities of royal life it may be worth 
while to state that, though the Mayor of Leeds gave ap 
his mansion to the Queen, and spent £10,000 in enter- 
taining her, his lady was not allowed to dine with her, 
er even to see her. The Mayor himself had commenced 
his dinner with a neighbor, when he was commanded to 
dine with the Queen; but the lady was not admitted to 
her own house to sit at her own table. 

HOW THE QUEEN LIVES AT BALMORAL, 

A correspondent of the North British Mail says: “ Her 
Majesty is constantly driving about Balmoral in a light 
phaeton, without any attendant, visiting high and low, 
rich and poor. We had pointed out to us, on a recent 
visit, the residence of her Majesty's weaver, where all 
her Balmoral tartans are made—a small cettage on the 
roadside. At the weaver's her Majesty makes repeated 
calls, and his tartans are highly prized as the only true 
Balmoral tartan. We had also a snuff out of John 
Blair’s—* the Queen's fiddler'—box, as the coach stopped 
at Crathie. We got to Ballater on Sunday morning, and 
drove to Crathie Church, and having got a hint to enter 
by the east end, we did so, and got seats without diffi- 
culty opposite her Majesty's seat. Her Majesty, Prince 
a the Prince of Wales, and two ladies came in and 

Ook their seats without any ceremony, observing closel 
pens Presbyterian form of Bar yom in divine teeen, 
and but for the knowledge that the Queen was present 
petrtie — - difference. Her Majesty had no attend- 
hunt wi i 
ages oe" postillion when she came or on leay- 

ai = HOLD FRAZER RIVER GOLD. 
e Builder Says that a la: 
room has just been supplied pe Fc Sre-proof strong. 
¥Y Messrs, Chubb & Son to 
the Bank of British North America, and shi to V. 
couver’s Island. room is seven feet high, and nine 
feet four inches deep, and seven feet wide. and is ~< 
“ con- 
structed entirely of wrought iron, and lined with fire-re- 
sisting materials. The interior is fitted with nineteen 
separate and distinct lock-up safes, besides shelving for 
books and papers, and the exterior is secured by two 
large folding-doors, having three detector locks. + Comte 
ing twenty bolts all round. The room was shipped in 
parts, and will be fastened together from the migyet on 








arrival at its destination. The total weight is thirteen 
tons and three-quarters of a ewt. 
ANOTHER FLYING MACHINE, 

Lord Carlingford, in a letter, announces to the public 
that he has ‘+ clearly established the principle of aerial 
navigation ;" that the aerhedon, or aerial chariot, in the 
construction of which his lordship has spent several years, 
“having flown, and proved the perfection of its principle, 
and of the manner in which it has been carried out, it is 
now a question of forming a company for the purpose of 
bringing it forward, and then for the whole world to wit- 
ness, at last, the long-sought-for discovery, advancing 
civilization, and administering to the happiness aud 
prosperity of nations. 


A PIQUANT DIARY COMING ovUT, 

The Critic assures us that, ‘*among other rumors fly- 
ing about ‘the Row,’ a literary curiosity is forthcoming 
which is likely t» be the cause of some gossip, if not sean- 
dal. It is a copy of a private journal kept by the cele- 
brated Catherine tiie Second for her own amusement and 





reference. The text of this singular document 
French, and, as might be expected, much of its contents 
is not of a kind usually brought within the reach of either 
ears or eyes polite. Forewarned is, however, forearmed, 
and those whose sensibilities are of a very finely-strung 
character will give the secrets of this modern Messalina 
a wide berth. This, however, is but one of the charac- 
teristics of this remarkable document, and that not the 
most important one, for the journal also contains revela- 
tions respecting the Russian royal family, and its allies, 
congeneric and political, and hints of the imperial policy, 
such as can be found in no otherquarter. For the satis- 
faction of those who may very naturaily be skeptical as 
to the authenticity of these secret memoirs, we may state 











that the document has been submitted to very competent” 


authority, and has been pronounced to be thoroughly 
genuine.” 
A WONDERFUL WOMAN. 

The Northern Ensign says: “Th re isnow living at 
Leirboll, in Kildonan Strath, a woman who may well be 
regarded asa living wonder. Her name is Widow Will- 
iam Sunderland, and she has reached the great age of 
104 years. What is still more remarkable, sho continues 
to enjoy the most wonderful health and use of her facul- 
ties; can relate circumstances that transpired ninety-six 
years ago; and, in appearance, more resembles a wo- 
man of the age of 65 years than one exceeding 109. 
Abouta fortnight ago sie was for two days engaged with 
the reapers in cutting down the crop of Mr. Mthay, Old 
Glebe of Kildonan. She is straight asa young girl, is 
very spirited, and her lively, dark brown eye and intelli- 
gent countenance can not fail to astonish all who see her. 
She travels to Helmsdale, a distance of thirteen miles, 
almost every quarter, and feels little exhausted." 


FRANCE. 
HOPES OF NEW HEIKS TO THE THRONE, 

It is whispered that the Empress Eugénie is again in 
a condition to afford hopes that the Imperial dynasty of 
France may cease in due course to hang on the single 
life of the young prince. 

NEW WORKS OF FORTIFICATION 

All the French ports on the Atlantic are to be put in 
a state of defense. 150,000,000 frances have been allo- 
cated for the fortification of the port of Havre, of which 
the merchants of Havre are to provide 70,000,000; 
17,000,000 francs are to be devoted to the defense of Dun- 
kirk; 7,000,000 to Dieppe, and 1,800,000 to Fecamp. 
Similar works are to be executed at Calais and Boulogne, 
and a port of refuge is to be constructed between Lrest 
and Cherbourg. 

CONGRESS OF ROTHSCHILDS AT PARIS. 

A correspondent of the Nord says that all the chiefs of 
the Rothschild’s house—including members from Lon- 
don, Vienna, Frankfort, and Naples—are just now as- 
sembled at Paris, forming quite a congress of financial 
powers. 

MORPHY PLAYING BLINDFOLD IN PARIS, 

The London News says: ** The extraordinary feat of 
playing eight games at the same time without seeing the 
board, was performed on Monday, at the Cafe de la le- 
gence, by Mr. Morphy, the young American player. The 
portion of the Café de la Regence more particularly ap- 
propriated to the use of chess amateurs was open as 
usual to the public, and in it sat the eight gentlemen 
who consented to be Mr. Morphy's antagonists. The 
other part of the Café further on, and in which two bill 
iard tables are placed, was appointed to the use of the 
blindfold player, who sat at the end, with his back to the 

ublic. 

, * A certain line was marked out, beyond which only two 
gentlemen could pass, M, Journoud and M. Arnous de 
tiviere, who had undertaken to announce the moves on 
both sides. The latter gentleman ofliciated for the four 
first players, MM. Baucher, Lierwith, Bornemann, and 
Guibert, and the former for the last jour, MM. Lequesne, 
Potier, Preti, and Seguin. At half past 12, the combat- 
ants having taken their places, in the prosence of about 
250 lovers of the noble game, the play commenced by 
Mr. Morphy taking the move, and signifying that in ev- 
ery one of the eight cases he played KI’. Some of his 
opponents replied by the similar move, while others 
played differently, so as to lead to whiat is called irregular 
openings. 

“The play went on without interruption for notless than 
ten hours, during which time Mr. Morphy never took the 
slightest refreshment. The definitive result was that the 
blindfold player won six of the games, and drew two, his 
opponents being vanquished in the following order: MM. 
Petri (after seven hours and a half, Potier, Baucher, 
Bornemanna, Bierwith, and Seguin (at half past 10). The 
two players who stfcceeded in drawing their games were 
MM. Luquesne and Guibert. Atthe end of this wonder- 
ful exhibition Mr. Morphy did not appear much fa- 
tigued.” 
















WHY LADIES PAINT, 


M. Theophile Gautier has just published, in Paris, a 
cleverly written treatise, called ** La Mode,” forming a 
little book about five or six inches square, containing 
only just thirty-three pages, cach page being of only a 
dozen lines coquettishly framed in wide white margins, 
and bordered by one small streak of red. In this little 
volume M. Gautier raises his voice in favor of paint! 
“With the instinct of harmony which characterizes 
them, women,” observes he, “have felt that between 
their dazzling conventional dress, between la grand toi- 
lette and their own plain beauty of face and feature (un- 
assisted), there was a dissonance—the whitish skin look- 
ing grayish by the side of their shining moires and sat- 
ins; they have done as painters do in order to harmonize 
the various shades of complexion and draperies; they 
have" undertaken to whiten the skin nature gave them, 
till it should be in keeping with the masses of rich white 
stufls whereby they enshroud their persons.” When 
once this necessity of applying white to the female skin 
has been admitted, the rest follows: the white is too 
white—a tinge of rose-color on the cheeks relieves it, 
and a delicate streak of black under the eye-lashes gives 
brilliancy to the eye; and in this wise we are brought to 
the apology of paint. 

HIGH RENTS IN PARIS, 


A letter from Paris says: “ Landlords are demanding 
a price for apartments which neither the middle nor the 
lower classes can pay. Gradually since 1848 the prices 
of apartments in Paris have nearly doubled. The value 
of a thing, we are told, is what it will fetch; and if land- 
lords find their property doubled in value, and get paid 
accordingly, of course they, like the rest of the world, 
avail themselves of the market price. Time alone can 
correct the universally-com plained-of evil—the high coe 
of apartments, I am told there are no Jess than 20,000 
apartments to let in and about the city of Paris, And 
yet you can not rent half a dozen rooms on the fourth or 
fifth floor of a respectable hotel for less than £100 per 
annum; £1000 and £1500 is the common price of an or- 
dinary first or second floor of a good house in a respecta- 
ble quarter. Of this class of apartments there are num- 
bers to let. The fact is, hundreds of humbler dwellings 
have been pulled down during the last four or five years, 
and replaced by magnificent hotels, built at a great cost, 
magnificently decorated from top to bottom, inside and 









out. Now, the class of people who can afford to pay the 
rent demanded for such apartments is of necessity limit- 
ed, and thatis why so many are unoccupied. The mania 
is for building magnificent hotels, while no accommoda- 
tion is provided for people who form an immense classin 
Paris—viz,, those who can not afford to pay more than 
£50 or £80 per annum for house-rent, Another class, 
the workmen, are equally sufferers. They pay £10 a 
year for a wretched room immediately under the very 
roof of a house, where they are exposed to the extremes 
of heat and cold. They complain bitterly against land- 
lords, and openly talk about a day of retribution. I be- 
lieve, in case of a revolution in Paris, the first impulse 
would be to hang the landlords.” 
A RELIC OF THE LAST CENTURY. 

In an old house in the Rue Thevenot there has lived 
for many years a very remarkable person—the dress- 
maker of the Countess du Barry, once the famous mis- 
tresgpf Louis XV. This aged lady, born in 1757, work- 
ed for the Countess up to 1793, when the ill-starred fa- 
vorite went on her last walk to the scaffold. She lives 
in good circumstances, having an income of 15,000 franca, 
Of fourteen children to whom she gave birth, three only 
are living, the youngest of whom is seventy-five years 
old. Her diet is very simple, consisting of two meals a 
day, with only water for drink. In February, 1848, at 
the outbreak of the Revolution, she had chairs and ta- 
bles placed in the yard of her house, and entertained the 
insurgents and all who would be her guests. On beip 
asked why she did so, she answered, “Ca me rajeunit 
joliment, ¢a me rappelle 1789." M. Bataille, a friend of 
the old lady, is about to publish her biography in one 
of the weekly Paris journals, 

ANOTHER RED REPUBLICAN IN FAVOR. 

A Paris correspondent of the Laily \ewa, writing on 
Wednesday, the 29th, says: “* I yesterday heard an anec- 
dote of which Lean vouch for the truth, and which proves 
—as, indeed, we already know—that the /fortiter in re 
occasionally gives place here to the swaviter tr modo, 
Some of your readers, whose memories yo back to the days 
of the coup delat, may remember the name of M. Hervé, 
Ile wasa republican of the reddest complexion, an asso- 
ciate of Prudhon and men of that stamp. He was among 
those marked out for the present little marine excursion 
to Cayenne, but fortunately escaped that fate, being 
merely put out of harm's way in some native prison. It 
is not necessary to trouble you with this genticman’s bi- 
ography up to the present time, nor to dilate further upon 
his individuality than to say that he is considered by his 
friends to be a man of no particular ability ; in short, in 
point of talent, is a man of decent mediocrity, and no 
more. Some ten days or a fortnight ago M. Hervé re- 
eived from the Prince Minister of Algeria and the Colo- 
nies a letter, which ran somewhat as follows: * Sir,— 
being desirous of sursounding my ministry with all that 
is most distinguished in point of ability, and my atten- 
tion having been directed to you, I beg to offer you the 
ituation of —— (naming a place of considerable import- 
ance). The salary is only 6000 frances a year, a sum 
which I consider wholly unworthy of your acceptance. 
I shall, therefore, from my own private purse, add the 
like amount, making the salary which I offer you 12, 000f, 
Awaiting your reply,’ ete., signed by the Prince himself. 
rhe following day the Prince Minister received an an- 
swer from M. Hervé to this intent: * Monseigneur,—I am 
penetrated with the compliment contained in your offer, 
ete. But, as before returning a definite answer I must 
consult the republican committee, of which I am presi- 
ident, I request that your Imperial Highness will allow 
me two days for that purpose,’ ete., signed by M. Herve. 
The two days having elapsed, the Prinee received a sec- 
ond letter, informing him that M. Hervé having laid his 
Imperial Highness'’s offer before his committee, and 
having taken the opinion of that body on the matter, was 
graciously pleased to accept the offer of the situation, 
and only awaited his Imperial Highness’s commands to 
enter upon his functions. He further stated that he 
wrote his acceptance from the committee, which was then 
sitting. To this the Prince immediately replied that M. 
llerve would greatly oblige him by presenting to him on 
a certain day the entire committee in question at his villa 
in the Avenue Montagne, when he should be happy to 
discuss matters in general with the members, and perhaps 
a little republicanisin in particular.” 

HOW TELEGRAPH SECRETS ARE KEPT IN 

FRANCE, 

rhe Paris correspondent of the Globe says: “It may 
.¢ interesting to telegram transmitters in France to know 
that their private affairs are duly communicated to the 
Minister of the Interior, and that special functionaries 
are employed in selecting from the various interesting 
dispatches messages of love, of mourning, of business, or 
of despair, to amuse the leisure moments of the Govern- 
ment official. Having had occasion of late to use this 
beneficent gift of science somewhat extensively, I was 
curious to observe that copies of each telegram were 
taken before transmission. On inquiry, I find that no 
less than four transcripts are made for various depart- 
ments, and of course the ostensible object is to put, Gov- 
ernment in possession of possible or constructive n. 
But how is this end to be obtained? When Thompson 
sends word to ‘look after his carpet-bag, and transmit it 
by the next train,’ how is the solemn official toRnow that 
the ‘carpet-bag’ may not mean an Orsini bomb in the 
conventional slang of conspiracy? I merely notice the 
fact to exhibit the uneasiness of Continental power, and 
the folly of its prophylactic expedicnts." 


NEGRO PRINCES AT PARIS. 

Three young negroes, sons of petty kings in the dis- 
trict of senegal, were, about a year ago, sent from St. 
Louis to the college at Algiers, where they were placed 
at the expense of thg French Government. They al- 
ready speak French perfectly, and are quite accustomed 
to French usages. Having recently been brought up to 
Paris, they were presented to Prince Napoleon, and his 
Imperial Highness, three days ago, entertained them at 
dinner. They conducted themselves extremely well, and 
replied to all questions with a tact and good sense which 
oceasioned surprise. They are named Nafé, Macran, and 
Coury. The first, the cidest, is delicate and of low stat- 
ure, but he is the most intelligent. Macran, fourteen 
years of age, writes French tolerably well; he talks less 
than the other two, but is gay, and sometimes emiles 
sarcastically at what his companions say. Coury, not 
quite twelve, is tall and strong, is good-natured, but 
rather melancholy. He says, * Nafe is the best instruct- 
ed of the three, but Macran is the wisest.’’ The little 
fellows, notwithstanding their youth, display great tact 
in avoiding direct replies to certain questions. ** Of what 
religion are you?” asked the Prince to Macran, “ We 
are not Mussylmans,"* was the reply. “ What, then, is 
your religion Y* asked the Prince, turning to Nafé, the 
most learned of the three. ‘* 1f French missionaries were 
sent to our country, we should all be Christians,’* was the 
answer. The fact is that they are idolaters; though, 
from mixing with Mussulmans and Christians at Algiers, 
they have begun to lose their faith in the paternal idols, 


PRUSSIA. 

WHY THE KING OF PRUSSIA DOESN'T ABDICATE. 

It appears that the delay which has occurred relative 
to the regency question in Prussia has been caused, al- 
most solely, by p jary i ions. Prussia, un- 
like England and most other monarchies, furnishes no 
civil list to the se ign. The p 1 expenses of the 
Crown are defrayed by revenues arising from the entail- 
ed estates of the head of the state for the time being. 
From this source the Prince of Prussia receives about 
£30,000 a year; but as this is not sufficient for the re- 
quirements of the Prussian Court, a new arrangenient is 
sought, and before occupying the office of regent, the 
Prince of Prussia desires the transfer to himseif of the 
Crown domains. But the consort of the incapacitated 
sovereign is opposed to this transfer, and hence the de- 
lay. A letter from Berlin, alluding to this subject, says: 
“The Queen can not be induced to agree to such an ar- 
rangement, which would transfer the disposal of those 
revenues to another, and leave her husband and herself 
virtually at the mercy of her brother-in-law, and depend- 
ent upon his generosity for the amount of the annual in- 
come.” Kings and queens are proverbial for taking care 
of themselves, and the present instance is not an exeep- 
tion to the rule, One would suppose that the imbecile 


























sovereign and his wife would not require a large expend- 
iture; but the sense of dependence appears to be quite 
as grating to royal personages as to those in the ordinary 
relations of life. 
AUSTRIA, 
A SPECIMEN OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 

Here is a specimen of religious liberty in Austria. A 
countryman ip the neighborhood of Mariazell met a pro- 
cession of pilgrims on their way there, and neglected te 
take off his hat while it passed. This is an offense under 
the new concordat, and the delinquent has been accord- 
ingly tried for it by the landguericht at Vienna, He 
= sentenced to a fortnight's imprisonment with hard 


r. 
ITALY. 


A PRIEST CATCHES SIX BRIGANDS, 

The Opinione of Turin has the following story: “The 
parish priest of Varostica was called up a few nights ago 
to administer the sacrament to a dying person; and as 
he was returning home, accompanied by two villagers, he 
perceived, to his surprise, a light ina cottage. Having, 
with his companions, entered the house, they were aston- 
ished to perceive the occupier of it, his wife, and daugh- 
ter, hanging by the neck to a beam of the ceiling. They 
cut them down, and found that the man and the woman 
were dead, but that the girl, though senseless, was still 
alive, and they succeeded in restoring her to conscious- 
ness. She then stated that a number of brigands, head- 
ed by the servant of the priest himself, had forced their 
way into the house, broken open all the drawers and 
closets, possessed themselves of every thing of value, and 
then hanged her parents and herself. The priest, full 
of horror, went home with the two men, and ordered his 
servant to go into the cellar for wine. The man made 
some objection, but the priest having insisted, down he 
went, and the priest locked him in. He then rang the 
tocsin, and nearly all the inhabitants of the village hav- 
ing assembled, he caused the cellar to be entered. There 
were found there, including the servant, six bandits, 
with booty which they had taken from the peasants’ 
house, All the six were immediately secured.” 


AFRICA, 
ANDERSSEN TURNED UP AGAIN, 

Intelligence has been received from Mr. Charles Ander- 
ssen, author of Lake Ngami, who has undertaken to ex- 
plore the Ovampo country in the direction of the River 
Cunené. It appears that after successfully prosecutin 
several hundred miles of his journey, he was compeli 
to return, owing to the scarcity of water and the duplicity 
of his guides. 

CUBA. 
THE EXPLOSION AT HAVANA. 

The New Orleans Picayune of the 7th instant has the 
following particulars of the late disaster in Havana: 

“On the 29th ult., at half past four p.m., the Naval 
Magazine at Havana, situated at the head of the harbor, 
containing over one hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
of gunpowder, several hundred loaded shells, together 
with a large quantity of rockets, fire-works, ete, ex- 
ploded. The shock and effect, as described by the resi- 
dents of the city, were truly awful. 

** Thus far, there had been found in the ruins and about 
the ground, 23 dead bodies and 105 wounded—fonr of 
whom died shortly after being removed to the Hospital. 

** For some moments the air was filled with all deserip- 
tions of destructive missiles, and stones, shells, etc., were 
projected a long distance from the building and into the 
bay. 

“No damage was done to the vessels at anchor. The 
dead bodies of three coolies were blown through the air 
to Ge slope of Fort Atares, nearly a quarter of a mile 
om, 

“There were upward of 300 persons employed on the 
new sugar warehouses, in the immediate vicinity of the 
disaster, mostly coolies, and among them the loss of life 
and limb appears to have been thegreatest. At the mili- 
tary guard of the magazine, consisting of a sergeant and 
sixteen men, only four remained, Many bodies were ne 
doubt yet under the ruins and in the waters of the harbor, 

** The destruction of the fine pile of sugar warehouses, 
some twenty buildings, several of whieh were finished, 
and the others in course of construction, was complete. 
Nothing now remains but a mass of stones and rubbish. 
The concussion was so great as to destroy the gas-meters, 
rendering the gas-works for the present entirely useless ; 
and it will require at least three months before the city 
can be lighted. Every residence is more or lees affected 
by the shock ; several buildings sustained great damage. 

‘‘Among the number were the residence of Don Dominge 
Aldama, fronting the military parade ground; the house 
ha José Maria Bonelly; and the edifice of the Royal 
Ecorbmical Society.” 

A CUBAN ROMANCE. 

A letter from Havana says: “Some time ago a young 
Cuban of this city went to New York, where he gave 
himself up to the enjoyment of ‘life.’ In the course of 
his peregrinations he met a handsome young girl, whose 
name was Kate Joy. 1t was not long before he made love 
to her, and she reciprocated. Rumor says that their re- 
lations were more intimate than good morals would per- 
mit; but on her part, at least, it appeared that they 
were all in good faith, and predicated upon an intended 
partnership for life—for better or for worse. Alas, for 
poor Kate! It has been all worse and no better for her, 
and her Joy, which was only in name, departed forever. 
Her lover returned to Cuba, ostensibly to attend to some 
business, but I much fear with no intention to return 
and redeem his promise of m: ng her, For a while 
they corresponded faithfully, and every steamer 
the most ardent amatory ep! to one or the other of 
the lovers. At last no more letters came from here. 
Poor Kate sorrowed and sorrowed, and wrote, and wait- 
ed, and watched in vain. There was no letter, no mes- 
sage—nothing from him her heart adored. So a few 
weeks ago she resolved to come to Havana herself, and 
see what had befallen her lord. When she arrived here 
she sought out his family; but inquiring with trembling 
anxiety for him, found that he had been dead for twe 
months, and was then quietly sleeping im the cemetery. 
The blow broke her heart, and she ed to leave 
this world to join her betrothed iu another, 80 she took 
a dose of opium, and was discovered one morning desd 
in her bed. A dagger, a box of opium, several minia- 
tures, and a bundle of love-letters were found among her 
effects, which have been taken charge of by the author- 
ities," 


MEXICO. 


A BAND OF ROBDERS PUNISHED. 

Some Americans have been shooting robbers in Mexi- 
co. One of them, in describing the scene, says: 

“It may be some gratification to Mr. iargous to know 
that these ladrones were the same that, a few weeks be- 
fore, had politely invited him to take off his shoes, coat, 
etc., while on his way to the city of Mexico, and proba- 
bly made him lie in the dirt, face foremost, while they 
sacked the baggage in the stage-coach. One, who was 
literally torn to pieces by ball and buckshot, when drawn 
from baranco and Raid on the roadside, seemed te 
have on a pair of English or American shoes, and it was 
suggested that they might be those of Mr. Hargous, 
There were seven of the engineers invide the coach, with 
every thing prepared for an attack, and two on to 
They had two double-barreled guns loaded with buck- 
shot, one Sharp's rifle, and eleven Coit's revolvers. Im- 
mediately on the robbers presenting themselves, the twe 
engineers on top lct off their long arms, while a broad- 
side was poured forth from inside the coach. It was the 
16th of September—a sad Independence Day for the la- 
drones, None of those in the coach were injured, though 
one ball fired by the robbers passed through it, most 
providentially without hitting any one, and another shot 

ssed just over the heads of those on top. 

“The engineers in the coach at the time were Colonel 
Talcott and son, M. E. Lyons, A. B. Gray, Messrs. Rad- 
rich, Wolff, Thompson, Eastman,and Flinn. One rob- 
ber was taken prisoner, and a two-thirds vote would have 
hung him, but the Chief Engineer, Colonel Talcott, pre- 
vented it, and he was let off. Their arms, etc., were 
turned over to the Alcalde of the nearest town—Accat- 
cingo.” 
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‘6 2ZEKLE CREP’ UP, QUITE UNBEKNOWN, 
AN’ PEEKED IN THRU THE WINDER.” 


ZEKLE crep’ up, quite unbeknown, 
An’ peeked in thru the winder, 

An’ there sot Huldy all alone, 
‘Ith no one nigh to hender. 


Agin’ the chimbly crooknecks hung, 
Aw’ in among ‘em rusted 

The old queen's arm that gran’ther Young 
Fetched back from Concord busted. 




















The wannut logs shot sparkles out 
Toward the pootiest, bless her! 

An’ leetle fires danced all about 
The chiny on the dresser, 


The very room, coz she wuz in, 
Looked warm frum floor to ceilin’; 
An’ she looked full ez rosy agin 
Ez th’ apples she wuz peelin’. 
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‘© YOU WANT TO SEE MY PA, I ’SPOSE?” 
*SWA’AL, NO; I COMP PESIGNIN’—” 
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THE COURTIN’—[By Proressor J. Russeitt Loweut.] 





‘“SHE HEERD A FOOT, AN’ KNOWED IT, TU, 
A RASPIN’ ON THE SCRAPER.” 


She heerd a foot, an’ knowed it, tu, 
A raspin’ on the scraper— 

All ways to once her feelin’s flew, 
Like sparks in burnt-up paper, 


He kin’ o’ litered on the mat, 
Some doubtfle o’ the scekle; 

His heart kep’ goin’ pity-pat, 
But hern went pity Zeklc. 
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*66TO SEE MY MA? SHE'S SPRINKLIN’ 
AGIN’ TO-MORROW’S I’NIN’.” 


An’ yet she gin her cheer a jerk 
Ez though she wished him furder, 
An’ on her apples kep’ to work 
Ez ef a wager spurred her. 


‘‘You want to see my pa, I ‘spose ?” 
“Wa'al, no; I come designin’—” 


“To see my ma? She's sprinklin’ clo’es 





Agin’ to-morrow’s i’nin’.” 
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CLO’ES ‘““THE LAST WORDS PRICKED HIM LIKE A PIN, 
AN’—WA’AL, HE UP AND KIST HER.” 





He stood a spell on one foot fust, When ma, bimeby, upon ‘em slips, 
Then stood a spell on t’other ; Huldy sot, pale ez ashes, 

An’ on which one he felt the wust All kind o’ smily round the lips, 
He couldn't ha’ told ye, nuther. An’ teary round the lashes. 

; 

Sez he, ‘I'd better call agin ;” Her blood riz quick, though, like the tide 
Sez she, ‘Think likely, Mister ;” Down to the Bay o’ Fundy; 

The last words pricked him like a pin, An’ all I know is, they wuz cried 
An’—wa'al, he up and kist her. In meetin’ come nex’ Sunday. 
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‘AN’ ALL I KNOW IS, THEY WUZ CRIED 
IN MEETIN’ COME NEX’ SUNDAY.” 
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THE WEDDING EVE. 
I. 

Sne sits upon her little bed, 

And muses by the musing moon: 
Ere this to-morrow she'll be wed! 

Ere this? Ere this? How strangely soon! 
An obvious blank of iznorance 

Lies full across her forward way, 

And shadows, cast from unknown chance, 
Make sirange and dim the coming day. 
She must not muse too much! Vague fear 

O’erfilms her apprehensive eye ; 
And she may swoon, with no one near, 
And haply so, unmarried, die. 
Her faithless dread she now discards; 
“And now remorseful memory flings 
Its glory round the last regards 
Of home and old accustom’d things. 


Il. 
Her father’s voice, her mother’s eyes 
Accuse her treason: all in vain 
She thinks herself a wife, and tries 
To comprehend the greater gain: 
Her unknown fortune nothing cheers 
Her loving heart’s familiar loss, 
And torrents of repentant tears 
Their hot anid smarting threshold cross, 
When first within her- bosom Love 
Took birth, and beat his blissful wings, 
It seem'd to lift her mind above 
All care for other earthly things; 
Sut, oh, too lightly did she vow 
To leave for aye her happy nest; 
And dreadful is the thought that now 
Assaults her weak and shaken breast: 
Ah, should her lover’s love abate; 
And should she, miserable, lose 
All dear regards of maiden state, 
Dissolved by time and marriage dues, 
Once more, forebodings vague alloy 
Her goiden hope with nameless blame ‘ 
But dread, she trusts, will turn to joy, 
Like sombre smoke to sudden flame. 
With instinct of her ignorance, 
The simple virgin’s vailed guide, 
She casts to Love the reins of chevee, 
Nor recks what henceforth shall betide; 
And, so determined, she collects 
Her scatter’d senses, much abused 
By fear, that monstrously reflects 
God’s order’d future all confused. 
And now to rest! At day’s first gleam 
They'll come te wake her to her pride, 
And weary looks would ill beseem 
Iler lover's decorated Bride. 
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THE POISONED MEAL. 
[OONOLUDED.] 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH.—HUSHED UP. 

Tee saddest part of Marie’s sad story now re- 
mains to be told. 

One last lamentable resource was left her, by 
vymploying which it was possible, at the last mo- 
ment, to avert for a few months the frightful pros- 
pect of the torture and the stake. ‘The unfrtunate 
girl might stoop, on her side, to use the weapons 
of deceptiomagainst her enemies, and might defame 
her own character by pleading pregnancy. That 
one miserable alternative was all that now remain- 
ed; and, in the extremity of mortal terror, with 
the shadow of the executioner on her prison, and 
with the agony of approaching torment and death 


_at her heart, the forlorn creature accepted it. If 


the law of strict morality must judge her in this 
matter without consideration, and condemn her 
without appeal, the spirit of Christian mercy—re- 
membering how sorely she was tried, remembering 
the frailty of our common humanity, remembering 
the warning word which forbade us to judge one 
another—may open its sanctuary of tenderness to 
a sister in afiliction, and may offer her the tribute 
of its pity, without limit and without blame. 

The plea of pregnancy was admitted, and, at the 
eleventh hour, the period of the execution was de- 
ferred. On the day when her ashes were to have 
been cast to the winds, she was still in prison, a 
living, breathing woman. Her limbs were spared 
from the torture, her body was released from the 
stake, until the twenty-ninth of July, seventeen 
hundred and eighty-two. On that day her reprieve 
was to end, and the execution of her sentence was 
absolutely to take place. 

During the short period of grace which was now 
to elapse, the situation of the friendless girl, ae- 
cused of such incredi!le crimes and condemned to so 
awful a doom, was discussed far and wide in French 
society. ' The case became notorious beyond the 
limits of Caen. The report of it spread by way of 
Rouen, from mouth to mouth, till it reached Paris ; 
and from Paris it penetrated into the palace of the 
King at Versailles. That harmless, weak, unhap- 
py man, whose dreadful destiny it was to pay the 
penalty which the long and noble endurance of the 
French people had too mercifully abstained from 
inflicting on his guilty predecessors, had then late- 
dy mounted the fatal steps of the Throne. Louis 
the Sixteenth was sovercign of France when the 
story of the poor servant-girl obtained its first 
court-circulation at Versailles, * 

The conduct of the King, when the main facts of 
Marie’s case came to his ears, did all honor to his 
sense of duty and his sense of justice. He instant- 
ly dispatched his royal order to suspend the execu- 

tion of the sentence. The report of Marie’s fearful 


situation had reached him so short a time before 
the period appointed for her death, that the royal 
mandate was only delivered to the parliament of 
Rouen on the twenty-sixth of July. 


* The girl’s life now hung literally on a thread. 








An accident happening to the courier, any delay 
in fulfilling the wearisome official formalities prop- 
er to the occasion, and the execution might have 
taken its course. The authorities at Rouen, feel- 
ing that the King’s interference implied a rebuke 
of their inconsiderate confirmation of the Caen sen- 
tence, did their best to set themselves right for the 
future by registering the royal order on the day 
when they received it. The next morning, the 
twenty-seventh, it was sent to Caen, and it reached 
the authorities there on the twenty-cighth. 

That twenty-eighth of July, seventeen hundred 
and eighty-two, fell on a Sunday. Throughout 
the day and night the order lay in the office un- 
opened. Sunday was a holiday, and Procurator 
Revel was not disposed to desecrate it by so much 
as five minutes performance of week-day work. 

On Monday, the twenty-ninth, the crowd assem- 
bled fo see the execution. The stake was set up, 
the soldiers were called out, the executioner was 
ready. Allthe preliminary horror of the torturing 
and burning was suffered to darken round the mis- 
erab's prisoner before the wretches in authority 
saw fit to open the message of mercy and to deliv- 
er it at the prison-gate. 

She was now saved, as if by a miracle, for the 
second time! But the cell-door was still closed 
onher, The only chance of ever opening it—the 
only hope of publicly asserting her innocence, lay 
in appealing to the King’s justice by means of a 
written statement of her case, presenting it exactly 
as it stood in all its details, from the beginning at 
Madame Duparc’s to the end in the prison of Caen. 
The production of such a document as this was be- 
set with obstacles; the chief of them being the dif- 
ficulty of gaining access to the voluminous reports 
of the evidence given at the trial, which were only 
accessible in those days to persons professionally 
connected with the courts of law. If Marie’s case 
was to be placed before the King, no man in France 
who was not a lawyer could undertake the duty 
with the slightest chance of serving the intercsts 
of the prisoner and the interests of truth. 

In this disgraceful emergency a man was found 
to plead the girl’s cause, whose profession secured 
to him the indispensable privilege of examining 
the evidence against her. This man—a barrister 
named Lecauchois—not only undertook to prepare 
a statement of the case from the records of the court 
—but further devoted himself to collecting money 
for Marie, from all the charitably-disposed inhab- 
itants of the'town. It is to be said to his credit 
that he honestly faced the difficulties of his task, 
and industriously completed the document which 
he had engaged to furnish. On the other hand, it 
must be recorded to his shame, that his motives 
were interested throughout, and that with almost 
incredible meanness he paid himself for the employ- 
ment of his time by putting the greater part ef the 
sum which he had collected for his client in his 
own pocket. With her one friend, no less than 
with all her enemies, it seems to have been Marie’s 
hard fate to see the worst side of human nature, on 
every occasion when she was brought into contact 
with her fellow-creatures. 

The statement pleading for the revision of Ma- 
rie’s trial was sent to Paris. An eminent barrister 
at the Court of Requests framed a petition from it, 
the prayer of which was granted by the King. 
Acting under the royal order, the judges of the 
Court of Requests furnished themselves with the 
reports of the evidence as drawn up at Caen ; and 
after examining the whole case, unanimously de- 
cided that there was good and sufficient reason 
for the revision of the trial. The order to that 
effect was not issued to the parliament of Rouen 
before the twenty-fourth of May, seventeen hun- 
dred and eighty-four—nearly two years after the 
King’s mercy had saved Marie from the execution- 
er. Whocan say how slowly that long, long time 
must have passed to the poor girl who was still 
languishing in her prison ? 

Tite Rouen parliament, feeling that it was held 
accountable for its proceedings to a high court of 
judicature, acting under the direct authority of the 
King himself, recognized at last, readily enough, 
that the interests of its own reputation and the in- 
terests of rigid justice were now intimately bound 
up together, and applied itself impartially, on this 
occasion at least, to the consideration of Maric’s 
case. Asa necessary consequence of this change, 
of course, the authorities of Caen began, for the 
first time, to feel seriously alarmed for themselves. 
If the parliament of Rouen dealt fairly by the pris- 
oner, a fatal exposure of the whole party would be 
the certain result. Under these circumstances, 
Procurator Revel and his friends sent a private 
requisition to the authorities at Rouen, conjuring 
them to remember that the respectability of their 
professional brethren was at stake, and suggesting 
that the legal establishment of Marie’s innocence 
was the mistake, of all others, which it was now 
most urgently necessary to avoid. The parlia- 
ment of Rouen was, however, far too cautious, if 
not too honest, to commit itself to such an atro- 
cious proceeding as was here plainly indicated. 
After gaining as much time as possible by pro- 
longing their deliberations to the utmost, the au- 
thorities resolved on adopting a middle course, 
which, on the one hand, should not actually es- 
tablish the prisoner’s innocence, and, on the other, 
should not publicly expose the disgraceful conduct 
of the prosecution at Caen. Their decree, not is- 
sued until the twelfth of March, seventeen hundred 
and eighty-five, annulled the sentence of Procura- 
tor Revel on technical grounds; suppressed the 
further publication of the statement of Marie’s 
case, which had been drawn out by the advocate 
Lecauchois, as libelous toward Monsieur Revel and 
Madame Dupare; and announced that the prison- 
er-was ordered to remain in confinement until more 
ample information could be collected relating to the 
doubtful question of her innocence or her guilt. 
No such information was at all likely to present 
‘itself (more especially after the only existing nar- 
rative of the case had been suppressed); and the 
practical effect of the decree, therefore, was to keep 
Marie in prison for an indefinite period, after she 


had been illegally deprived of her liberty already 








from August, seventeen hundred and eighty-one, 
to March, seventeen hundred and eighty -five. 
Who shall say that the respectable classes did not 
take good care of their respectability on the eve 
of the French Revolution! 

Muarie’s only hope of recovering her freedom, 
‘and exposing her unscrupulous enemies to the ob- 
loquy and the punishment which they richly de- 
served, lay in calling the attention of the higher 
tribunals of the capital to the cruelly cunning de- 
cree of the parliament of Rouen. Accordingly, she 
once more petitioned the throne. ‘Ihe King re- 
ferred the document to his council; and the coun- 
cil issued an order submitting the Rouen decree 
to the final investigation of the parliament of 
Paris. 

At last, then, after more than three miserable 
years of imprisonment, the victim of Madame Du- 
pare and Procurator Revel had burst, her way 
through all intervening obstacles of law and in- 
tricacies of office to the judgment-seat of that high- 
est law-court in the country, which had the final 
power of ending her long sufferings and of doing 
her signal justice on her adversaries of all degrees. 
The parliament of Paris was now to estimate, in all 
its importance, the unutterable wrong that had been 
inflicted on her; and the eloquent tongue of one of 
the first advocates of that famous bar was to plead 
her cause openly before God, the King, and the 
country. 

The pleading of Monsieur Fournel (Marie’s coun- 
sel) before the parliament of Paris remains on rec- 
ord. At the outset he assumes the highest ground 
for the prisoner. He disclaims all intention of gain- 
ing her her liberty by taking the obvious technical 
ol.jections to the illegal and irregular sentences of 
Caen and Rouen. Ue insists on the necessity of 
vindicating her innocence, legally and morally, be- 
fore the world, and of obtaining the fullest com- 
pensation that the law allows for the fearful in- 
juries which the original prosecution had inflicted 
on his client. In pursuance of this design, he then 
proceeds to examine the evidence of the alleged 
poisoning and the alleged robbery, step by step, 
pointing out, in the fullest detail, the monstrous 
contradictions and improbabilities which have been 
already briefly indicated in this narrative. The 
course thus pursued, with signal clearness and abil- 
ity, leads, as every one who has followed the par- 
ticulars of the case from the beginning will readily 
understand, to a very serious result. The argu- 
ments for the defense can not assert Marie’s inno- 
cence without shifting the whole weight of suspi- 
cion, in the matter of Monsieur de Beaulieu’s death 
by poisoning, on to the shoulders of her mistress, 
Madame Duparc. 

It is necessary, in order to prepare the reader for 
the extraordinary termination of the proceedings, 
to examine this question of suspicion in some of its 
most striking details. 

The poisoning of Monsieur de Beaulieu may be 
accepted, in consideration of the medical evidence, 
as a proved fact, to begin with. The question that 
remains is, whether that poisoning was accidental 
or premeditated. In either case, the evidence points 
directly at Madame Duparc, and leads to the con- 
clusion that she tried to shift the blame of the pois- 
oning (if accidental) and the guilt of it (if premed- 
itated) from herself to her servant. 

Suppose the poisoning to have been accidental. 
Suppose arsenic to have been purchased for some 
legitimate domestic purpose, and to have been care- 
lessly left in one of the salt-cellars on the dresser— 
who salts the hasty-pudding ? Madame Duparc. 
Who—assuming that the dinner next day really 
contained some small portion of poison, just enough 
to swear by —prepared that dinner? Madame 
Dupare and her daughter, while the servant was 
asleep. Having caused the death of her father, 
and having produced symptoms of illness in ber- 
self and her guests, by a dreadful accident, how 
does the circumstantial evidence further show that 
Madame Duparc tried to fix the responsibility of 
that accident on her servant befre she openly 
charged the girl with poisoning? In the first 
place, she is the only one of the dinner-party who 
attributes the general uneasiness to poison. She 
not only does this, but she indicates the kind of 
poison ised, and declares in the kitchen that it is 
burned—so as®to lead to the inference that the 
servant, who has removed the dishes, has thrown 
some of the poisoned food on the fire. Here is a 
foregone conclusion on the subject of arsenic in 
Madame Duparc’s mind, and an inference in con- 
nection with it, directed at the servant by Madame 
Dupare’s lips. In the second place, if any trust 
at all is to be put in the evidence touching the 
finding of arsenic on or about Marie’s person, that 
trust must be reposed in the testimony of Surgeon 
Hébert, who first searched the girl. Where does 
he find the arsenic and the bread-crumbs? In Ma- 
rie’s pockets. Who takes the most inexplicably 
officious notice of such a trifle as Marie’s dress, at 
the most shockingly inappropriate time, when the 
father of Madame Duparc lies dead in the house ? 
Madame Duparc herself. Who tells Marie to take 
off her Sunday pockets, and sends her into her own 
room (which she herself has not entered during the 
night, and which has been open to the intrusion of 
any one else in the house) to tie on the very pock- 
ets in which the arsenic is found? Madame Du- 
parc. Who put the arsenic into the pockets? Is 
it jumping to a conclusion to answer, once more, 
Madame Dupare ? 

Thus far we have assumed that the mistress at- 
tempted to shift the blame of a fatal accident on to 
the shoulders of the servant. Do the facts bear 
out that theory, or do they lead to the suspicion 
that the woman was a parricide, and that she tried 
to fix on the simple, friendless country girl the 
guilt of her dreadful crime? If the poisoning of 
the hasty-pudding was accidental, the salting of 
it, through which the poisoning was, to all appear- 
ance, effected, must have been a part of the habit- 
ual cookery of the dish. So far, however, from 
this being the case, Madame Duparc had express- 
ly warned her servant not to use salt; and only 
used the salt (or the arsenic) herself, after asking 
a question which implied a direct contradiction of 
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her own directions, and the inconsistency of which 
she made no attempt whatever to explain. Again, 
when her father was taken ill, if Madame Dupare 
had been only the victim of an accident, would 
she have remained content with no better help 
than that of an apothecary’s Loy? Would she not 
have sent, as her father grew worse, for the best 
medical assistance which the town afforded? The 
facts show that she summoned just help enough 
barely to save appearances, and no more. The 
facts show that she betrayed a singular anxiety to 
have the body laid out as soon as possible after life 
was extinct. The facts show that she maintained 
an unnatural composure on the day of the death. 
These are significant circumstances. They speak 
for themselves independently of the evidence given 
afterward, in which she and her child contradicted 
each other as to the time that elapsed when the old 
man had eaten his fatal meal, before he was taken 
ill. Add to these serious facts the mysterious dis- 
appearance from the house of the eldest son, which 
was never accounted for; and the rumor of pur- 
chased poison, which was never investigated. Con- 
sider, besides, whether the attempt to sacrifice the 
servant's life be not more consistent with the ruth- 
less determination of a criminal than with the ter- 
ror of an innocent women who shrinks from accept- 
ing the responsibility of a frightful accident—and 
determine at the same time whether the infinitesi- 
mal amount of injury done by the poisoned dinner 
can Le most probably attributed to lucky accident, 
or to premeditated doctoring of the dishes with just 
arsenic enough to preserve appearances, and to im- 
plicate the servant without too seriously injuring 
the company on whom she waited. Give all these 
serious considerations their due weight ; then look 
back to the day of Monsieur de Beaulieu’s death ; 
and say if Madame Dupare was the victim of a 
dreadful accident, or the perpetrator of an atro- 
cious crime! 

That she was one or the other, and that, in ei- 
ther case, she was the originator of the vile con- 
spiracy against her servant which these pages dis- 
close, was the conclusion to which Monsieur Four- 
nel's pleading on his client’s behalf inevitably led. 
That pleading satisfactorily demonstrated Marie’s 
innocence of poisoning and theft, and her fair claim 
to the fullest legal compensation for the wrong in- 
flicted on her. On the twenty-third of May, sev- 
enteen hundred and eighty-six, the Parliament of 
Paris issued its decree, discharging her from the 
remotest suspicion of guilt, releasing her from her 
long imprisonment, and authorizing her to bring 
an action for damages against the person or persons 
who had falsely accused her of murder and theft. 
The truth had triumphed, and the poor servant- 
girl had found laws to protect her at last. Under 
these altered circumstances, what happened to Ma- 
dame Duparec? What happened to Procurator Re- 
vel and his fellow-conspirators ? What happened 
to the authorities of the Parliament of Rouen? 

Nothing. 

The premonitory rumblings of that great earth- 
quake of nations which History calls the French 
Revolution, were, at this time, already begin- 
ning to make themselves heard; and any publie 
scandal which affected the wealthier and higher 
classes involved a serious social risk, the import- 
ance of which no man in France could then venture 
toestimate. If Marie claimed the privilege which 
a sense of justice, or rather a sense of decency, had 
forcee the parliament of Paris to concede to her— 
and, through her counsel, she did claim it—the 
consequences of the legal inquiry into her case 
which her demand for damages necessarily in- 
volved, would probably be the trying of Madame 
Dupare, either for parricide, or for homicide by 
misadventure ; the dismissal of Procurator Revel 
from the functions which he had disgracefully 
abused ; and the suspension from office of the au- 
thorities at Caen and Rouen, who had, in various 
ways, forfeited public confidence by aiding and 
abetting him. Here, then, was no less a prospect 
in view tpan the disgrace of a respectable family, 
and the Tinacien of the highest legal function- 
aries of two important provincial towns! And for 
what end was the dangerous exposure to be made ? 
Merely to do justice to the daughter of a common 
day-laborer, who had been illegally sentenced to 
torture and burning, and illegally confined in prison 
for nearly five years. To make a wholesale sacri- 
fice of her superiors, no matter how wicked they 
might be, for the sake of giving a mere servant- 
girl compensation for the undeserved obloquy and 
misery of many years, was too preposterous and 
too suicidal an act of justice to be thought of for a 
moment. Accordingly, when Marie was prepared 
to bring her action for damages, the lawyers laid 
their heads together, in the interests of society. 
It was found possible to put her out of court at once 
and forever, by taking a technical objection to the 
proceedings in which she was plaintiff, at the very 
outset. This disgraceful means of escape once dis- 
covered, the girl’s guilty persecutors instantly took 
advantage ofit. She was formally put out of court, 
without the possibility of any further appeal. Pro- 
curator Revel, and the other authorities, retained 
their distinguished legal positions; and the ques- 
tion of the guilt or innocence of Madame Duparc, 
in the matter of her father’s death, remains a mys- 
tery which no man can solve to this day. 

After recording this scandalous termination of 
the legal proceedings, it is gratifying to be able to 
conclude the story of Marie’s unmerited sufferings 
with a picture of her after-life which leaves an 
agreeable impression on the mind. If popular sym- 
pathy, after her release from prison, could con- 
sole her for the hard measure of injustice under 
which she had suffered so long and so unavailing- 
ly, that sympathy was offered to her heartily and 
without limit. She became quite a public char- 
acter in Paris. The people followed her in crowds 
wherever she went. A subscription was set on 
foot, which, for the time at least, secured her a 
comfortable independence. Friends rose up in all 
directions to show her such attention as might be 
in their power; and the simple country girl, when 
she was taken to see the sights of Paris, actually 
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Lills, and her presence advertised as the greatest at- 
traction that could be offered tothe public. When, 
in due course of time, all this excitement had evap- 
orated, Marie married prosperously, and the Gov- 
ernment granted her its license to open a shop for 
the sale of stumped papers. The last we hear of 
her is, that she was a happy wife and mother, and 
that she performed every duty of life in such a 
manner as to justify the deep interest which had 
been universally felt for her by the people of France. 


Her story is related here, not only because it 
seemed to contain some elements of interest in it- 
self, but also because the facts of which it is com- 
posed may claim to be of some little historical im- 
portance, as helping to expose the unendurable cor- 
ruptions of society in France before the Revolution. 
It may not be amiss for those persons whose histor- 
ical point of view obstinately contracts its range to 
the Reign of Terror, to look a little farther back— 
to remember that the hard case of oppression here 
related had been, for something like one hundred 
years, the case (with minor changes of circum- 
stance) of the forlorn many against the powerful 
few, all over France—and then to consider wheth- 
er there was not a reason and a necessity, a dread- 
ful last necessity, for the French Revolution. That 
Revolution has expiated, and is still expiating, its 
excesses, by political failures which all the world 
can see. But the social good which it indisputa- 
lly effected remains to this day. Take, as an ex- 
ample, the administration of justice in France at 
the present time. Whatever its shortcomings may 
still be, no innocent French woman could be treat- 
ed, now, as an innocent French woman was once 
treated, at a period so little remote from our own 
time as the end of the last century. 





LOVE IN THE CLOUDS. 


‘‘ Anp this is the fellow that wants to marry my 
daughter! A pretty fool I should be to give Annie 
to a coward like him!” Soshouted honest Master 
Joss, the sacristan of the cathedral of Vienna, as 
he stood in the public room of the *‘ Adam and 
Eve” inn, and looked after the angry retreating 
figure of Master Ottkar, the head-mason. 

As he spoke an honest young gardener, named 
Gabriel, entered; and for a moment the youth’s 
handsome face flushed high, as he thought the 
sacristan’s words were @irected at him. For it 
was the old, old story. Gabriel and Annie had 
played together and loved each other before they 
knew the meaning of the word love; and when, a 
few months before, they had found it out, and 
Gabriel proposed to make Annie his wife, her fa- 
ther rejected him with scorn. he young garden- 
er had little to offer besides an honest heart and a 
pair of industrious hands, while Master Ottkar, 
the mason, had both houses and money. To him, 
then, sorely against her will, was the pretty Annie 
promised; and poor Gabriel kept away from the 
sacristan’s pleasant cottage, manfully endeavoring 
to root out his love while exterminating the weeds 
in his garden. But somehow it happened that, 
although the docks and thistles withered and died, 
that other pertinacious plant, clinging and twining 
like the wild convolvulus, grew and flourished, nur- 

. tured, perchance, by an occasional distant glimpse 
of sweet Annie’s pale cheek and drooping form. 

So matters stood, when one day, as Gabriel was 
passing through acrowded street, a neishbor hailed 
him: 

“Great news, my boy! glorious news! Our 
Leepold has been chosen emperor at Frankfort. 
Long live the House of Austria! He is to make 
his triumphal entry here in a.day or two. Come 
with me to the ‘Adam and Eve,’ and we will drink 
his health, and hear all about it.” 

In spite of his dejection, Gabriel would have 
been no true son of Vienna if he had refused this 
invitation; and waving his cap in sympathy with 
his comrade’s enthusiasm, he hastened with him to 
the inn. 

We have already seen how the unexpected ap- 
pearance and more unexpected words of Master 
Joss met him on his entrance. In the height of 
his indignation the sacristanrdid not observe Ga- 
bricl, and continued in the same tone: 

““T declare, I’d give this moment full and free 
permission to woo and win my daughter to any 
honest young fellow who would wave the banner 
in my stead—ay, and think her well rid of that 
cowardly mason.” 

From time immemorial it had been the custom 
in Vienna, whenever the emperor made a triumphal 
entry, for the sacristan of the cathedral to stand 
on the very pinnacle of the highest tower and 
wave a banner while the procession passed. But 
Master Joss was old, stiff, and rheumatic, and such 
an exploit would have been quite as much out of 
his line as dancing on a tight-rope. It was there- 
fore needful for him to provide a substitute; and 
it never occurred to him that his intended son-in- 
law, who professed such devotion to his interests, 
and whose daily occupation obliged him to climb 
to dizzy heights, and stand on slender scaffolding, 
could possibly object to take his place. 

What, then, was his chagrin and indignation 
when, on broaching the matter that afternoon to 
Master Ottkar, he was met by a flat and not over- 
courteous refusal! The old man made a hasty re- 
tort; words ran high, and the parting volley, lev- 
eled at the retreating mason, we have already re- 
ported. 

“Would you, dear Master Joss, would you in- 
deed do so? Then, with the help of Providence, 
I'll wave the banner for you as long as you please 
from the top of St. Stephen’s tower.” 

J sad You, Gabriel?” said the old man, looking at 
him as kindly as he was wont to do in former days. 
“My poor boy! you never could do it; you, a 
gardener, who never has had any practice in climb- 
ing.” 

‘*Ah, now you want to draw back from your 
word!” exclaimed the youth, reddening. “My 
head is steady enough ; and if my heart is heavy, 
why, it was you who made it so, Never mind, 





Master Joss. 
honest man, that you'll not interfere any more 
with Annie’s free choice, and you may depend on 
seeing the banner ef our emperor, whom may 
Heaven long preserve! wave gloriously on the old 


pinnacle.” 
“I will, my brave lad; I do promise, in the 
presence of all these honest folls, that Annie shall 


be yours!” said the sacristan, grasping Gabriel's 
hand with one of his, while he wiped his eyes with 
the back of the other, 

** One thing I have_to ask you,” said the young 
man, ‘‘ that you will keep this matter a secret from 
Annie. She'd never consent; she’d say I was 
tempting Providence; and who knows whether 
the thought of her displeasure might not make my 
head turn giddy, just when I want it to be most 
firm and collected.” 

“No fear of her knowing it, for I have sent her 
on a visit to her aunt two or three miles in the 
country.” 

“ And why did you send her from home, Master 
Joss?” 

‘ Because the sight of her pale face and weeping 
eyes troubled me; because I was vexed with her; 
because, to tell you the truth, I was vexed with 
myself. Gabriel, I was a hard-hearted old fool; I 
see.it now. And I was very near destroying the 
happiness of my only remaining child ; for my poor 
boy Arnold, your old friend and school-fellow, Ga- 
briel, has been for years in foreign parts, and we 
don’t know what has become of him. But now, 
please God, Annie at least will be happy, and you 
shall marry her, my lad, as soon after the day of 
the procession as you and she please. There's my 
hand on it.” 

There was not a happier man that evening with 
in the precincts of Vienna than Gabriel the gar- 
dener, although he well knew that he was atiempt- 
ing a most perilous enterprise, and one as likely as 
not to result in his death. He made all necessary 
arrangements in case of that event, especially in 
reference to the comfort of an only sister who lived 
with him, and whom he was careful to keep in ig- 
norance of his intended venture. This done, he 
resigned himself to dream all night of tumbling 
from terrific heights, and all day of his approach- 
ing happiness. Meanwhile, Ottkar swallowed his 
chagrin as he best might, and kept aloof from Mas- 
ter Joss; but he might have been seen holding fre- 
quent and secret communications with Lawrence, 
a man who assisted the sacristan in the care of the 
church, 

The day of the young emperor’s triumphal entry 
arrived. He was not expected to reach Vienna 
before evening; and at the appointed hour the 
sacristan embraced Gabriel, and, giving him the 
banner of the House of Austria, gorgeously em- 
broidered, said: ‘* Now, my boy, up in God’s name! 
Follow Lawrence; he'll guide you safely to the top 
of the spire, and afterward assist you in coming 
down.” 

Five hundred and fifty steps to the top of the 
tower! Mere child’s play—the young gardener 
flew them up with a joyous step. Then came two 
hundred wooden stairs over the clock-tower and 
belfry ; then five steep ladders up the narrow pin- 
nacle. Courage! <A few more bold steps—half 
an hour of peril—then triumph, reward, the priest’s 
blessing, and the joyful ‘‘ Yes!” before the altar. 
Ah, how heavy was the banner to drag upward— 
how dark the strait, stony shaft! Hold, there is 
the trap-door. Lawrence, and an assistant who 
accompanied him, pushed Gabriel through. 

“*That’s it!” cried Lawrence; ‘ you'll see the 
iron steps and the clamps to hold on by outside— 
only keep your head steady. When ’tis your time 
to come dosvn, hail us, and we'll throw you a rope- 
ladder with hooks. Farewell!” As he said these 
words, Gabriel -had passed through the trap-door, 
and with feet and hands clinging to the slender 
iron projections, felt himself hanging over a tre- 
mendous precipice, while the cold evening breeze 
ruffled his hair, Head still, burdened as he was 
with the banner, to steady himself on a part of 
the spire sculptured in the similitude of a rose, and 
then, after two or three daring steps still higher, 
to bestride the very pinnacle, and wave his gay 
gold flag. 

“ May God be merciful to me!” sighed the poor 
lad, as glancing downward on the busy streets, 
lying so far beneath, the whole extent of his dan- 
ger flashed upon him. He felt so lonely, so utter- 
ly forsaken in that desert of the upper air, and the 
cruel wind strove with him, and struggled to wrest 
the heavy banner fromhis hand. ‘‘ Annie, Annie, 
‘tis for thee!” he murmured, and the sound of that 
sweet name nerved him toendurance. He wound 
his left arm firmly round the iron bar which sup- 
ported the golden star, surmounted by a crescent, 
that served as a weathercock, and with the right 
waved the flag, which flapped and rustled like the 
wing of some mighty bird of prey. The sky—how 
near it seemed—grew dark above his head, and the 
lights and bonfires glanced upward from the great 
city below. But the cries of rejoicing came faintly 
on his ear, until one long-continued shout, mingled 
with the sound of drums and trumpets, announced 
the approach of Leopold. 

“* Huzza! huzza! Jong live the emperor!" shout- 
ed Gabriel, and waved bis banner proudly. But 
the deepening twilight and the dizzy height ren- 
dered him unseen and unheard by the busy crowd 
below. 

The deep voice of the cathedral clock tolled the 
hour. 

‘* Now my task is ended,” said Gabriel, drawing 
a deep sigh of relief, and shivering in the chilly 
breeze. * Now I have only to get down and give 
the signal.” 

More heedfully and slowly than he had ascended, 
he began his descent. Only once he looked up- 
ward to the golden star and crescent, now begin- 
ning to look colorless against the dark sky. 

“Ha!” said he, ‘‘ doesn’t it look now as if that 
heathenish Turk of a crescent were nodding and 
wishing me an evil ‘good-night?’ Be quiet, Mo- 
hammed !” 

A few courageous steps landed him once more 
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Ist the petals of the gigantic sculptured rose, 


Only promise me, on the word of an | amidst t! 


which offered the best, indeed the only coin of vant- 
age for his fect tayest ou. 

He furled his banner tightly together, and shout- 
ed: *Ilalloa, Lawrence! Albert! here! throw me 
up the ladder and the hooks.” 

No answer. 

More loudly and shrilly did Gabriel reiterate the 
call. 

Not a word, not a stir below. 

“ Holy Virgin! can they have forgotten me ? 
Or have they fallen asleep ?"’ cried the poor fellow 
aloud; and the sighing wind seemed to answer 
like a mocking demon. 

““WhatshallI do? What will become of me?” 

Now enveloped in darkness, he dared not stir 
one hair-breadth to the right or to the left. A pain- 
ful sensation of tightness came across his chest, 
and his soul grew bitter within him. 

“they have left me here of set purpose,” he 
muttered, through his clenched teeth. “The torch- 
es below will shine on my crushed body.” 

Then, after a moment : 

“No, no; the sacristan could not find it in his 
heart; men bornof woman could notdoit. They 
will come; they must come.” 

But when they did not come, and the pitiless 
darkness thickened around him, so that he could 
not see his hand, his death-anguish grew to the 
pitch of insanity. 

**God!” he cried, *‘ the emperor will not suffer 
such barbarity. Noble Leopold, help! One word 
from you would save me.” 
Lut the cold nig! ind, blowing ominously 
around the tower, seemed to answer: 

‘Here I alone am emperor, and this is my do- 

” . 





main, 

While this was passing, two men stood 
ing together at the corner of a dark street, 
from the rejoicing crowd. 

“Tlaven’t I managed it well?” asked one. 

“Yes; he'll never reach the ground alive, unless 
the sacristan—” . 

‘**Oh no, the old man is too busy with his son, 
who came home unexpectedly an hourago. He'll 
never think of that fool Gabriel until—” 

‘*Until "tis too late. How did you get rid of 
Albert ?” 

‘* By telling him that Master Joss had under- 
taken to go himself and fetch the gardener down. 
The trap-door is fast, and no one within call. But 
I think, Master Ottkar, you and I may as well 
keep out of the way till the fellow has dropped 
down, like a ripe apple from the stem.” 

And so the two villains took their way down a 
narrow street, and appeared no more that night. 

Meantime, a dark shadowy fiend sat on one of 
the leaves of the sculptured rose, and hissed in 
Gabriel’s ear: ‘‘Renounce thy salvation, and I 
will bring thee down in safety.” 

‘*May God preserve me from such sin,” cried 
the poor lad, shuddering. -_ 

“Or only promise to give me your Annie, and 
I'll save you.” 

“ Will you hold your tongue, you wicked spirit ?” 

** Or just say that you'll make me a present of 
your first-born child, and I'll bear you away as 
softly as if you were floating on down.” 

* Avaunt, Satan! I'll have nothing to do with 
gentlemen who wear horns and a tail!” cried 
Gabriel, manfully. 

The clock tolled again, and the gardener, aroused 
by the sound and vibration, perceived that he had 
been asleep. Yes, he had actually slumbered, 
standing on that dizzy point, suspended over that 
fearful abyss. 

“Am I really here?” he asked himself, as he 
awoke ; “‘ or is it all a frightful dream that I have 
had while lying in my bed?” 

A cold shudder passed through his frame, fol- 
lowed by a burning heat, and he grasped the pin- 
nacle with a convulsive tightness. A voice seemed 
to whisper in his ear: ‘ 

“Fool! this is death, that unknown anguish 
which no man shall escape. Anticipate the mo- 
ment, and throw thyself down.” 

** Must I, then, die?” murmured Gabriel, while 
the cold sweat started from his brow. “ Must I 
die while life is so pleasant? Oh, Annie, Annie! 
pray for me; the world is so beautiful, and life is 
80 sweet.” 

Then it seemed as if soft white wings floated 
above and around him, while a gentle voice whis- 
pered: 

“ Awake, awake! The night is far spent, the 
day is at hand. Look up, and be comforted.” 

Wrapped in the banner, whose weight helped to 
preserve his equilibrium, Gabriel still held on with 
dis numbed arm, and, with a sensation almost of 
joy, watched the first dawn lighting up the roofs 
of the city. 

Far below, in the sacristan’s dwelling, the old 
man sat, fondly clasping the hand of a handsome 
sunburned youth, his long-lost son Arnold, who had 
sat by his side the livelong night, recounting the 
adventures which had befallen him in foreign lands, 
without either father or son feeling the want of 
sleep. : 

At length Arnold said: 

**T am longing tosee Annie, father. I dare say 
she has grown a fine girl. How is my friend Ga- 
briel, who used to be so fond of her when we were 
all children together ?” 

The sacristan sprang from his seat. 

“Gabriel! Holy Virgin! I had quite forgotten 
him.” 

A rapid explanation followed. Master Joss and 
his son hastened toward the cathedral, and met Al- 
bert on their way. 

“Where is Gabriel ?” cried the sacristan. 

**T don't know; I have not seen him since he 
climbed through the trap-door.” 

“* But who helped him down ?” 

“Why, you yourself, of course,” replied Albert, 
with a look of astonishment. ‘‘ Lawrence told me, 
when we came down, that you had undertaken to 
do it.” 

‘‘Oh, the villains, the double-dyed scoundrels! 
Now I understand it all,” groaned the old man, 
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** Quick! Arnold, Albert! Come, for the love of 
God; look up, look up to the spire !” 

Arnold rushed toward the square, and his keen 
eye, accustomed to look out at great distances at 
sea, discerned through the gray, uncertain morning 
twilight something tluttering on the spire. 

“Tis he! It must be he, still living!” 

**Oh God!” cried Master Joss, ‘where are my 
keys? Oh that we may not be too late!” 

The keys were found in the old man’s pocket; 
and all three, rushing through the cathedral-gate, 
darted up the stairs, the sacristan, in the dread ex- 
citement of the moment, moving as swiftly as his 
young companions. 

Albert, knowing the trick of the trap-door, went 
through it first. 

**Call out to him, lad!” exclaimed Master Joss, 

A breathless pause. 

“T hear nothing stirring,” said Albert, “nor 
can I see any thing from this. I'll climb over the 
rose.” 

Bravely did he surmount the perilous ‘projec- 
tion ; and after a few moments of intense anxiety, 
he reappeared at the trap-door. 

“There certainly is a figure standing on the 
rose, but ’tisn’t Gabriel—’tis a ghoat!” 

“A ghost! you dreaming dunderhead,” shout- 
od Arnold. ‘ Let me up!” And he began to climb 
with the agility of a cat. 

Presently he called out: ‘‘ Come on, come on as 
far as you can. I have him, thank God! But 
quick ; time is precious.” 

speedily and deftly they gave him aid; and at 
length a half-unconscious figure, still wrapped in 
the banner, was brought down in safety. 

They bore him into the “* Adam and Eve,” laid 
him in a warm bed, and poured by degrees a little 
wine Cown his throat. Under this treatment he 
soon recovered his consciousness, and began to 
thank his deliverers. Suddenly his eye fell on a 
mirror hanging on the wall opposite the bed, and 
he exclaimed : 

‘* Wipe the hoar-frost off my hair, and that yel- 
low dust off my cheeks !” 

In truth, his curled locks were white, his rosy 
cheeks yellow and wrinkled, and his bright eyes 
dim and sunken; but neither dust nor hoar-frost 
was there to wipe away—that one night of horror 
had added forty years to his age! 

In the course of that day numbers who had 
heard of Gabriel’s adventure crowded to the inn 
and sought to see him, but none were admitted 
save the three who sat continually by his bedside 
—his weeping young sister, the brave Arnold, and 
Master Joss, the most unhappy of all; for his con- 
science ceased not to-say, in a voice that wou/d be 
heard: “ You alone are the cause of all this!” By 
way of a little self-comfort, the sacristan used to 
exclaim at intervals: ‘‘If I only had hold of that 
Lawrence! If I once had that Ottkar by the 
throat!” But both worthies kept carefully out of 
sight; nor were they ever again seen in the fair 
city of Vienna. 

** Ah!” said Gabriel, toward evening, ‘’tis all 
over between me and Annie. She would shudder 
at the sight of an old, wrinkled, gray-haired fellow 
like me.” 

No one answered. His sister hid her face on the 
pillow, while her bright ringlets mingled with his 
poor gray locks; and Arnold’s handsome face grew 
very sad as he thought, “‘ The poor fellow is right; 
there are few things that young girls dislike more 
than gray hairs and yellow wrinkles.” 

“T have one request to make of you all, dear 
friends,” said Gabriel, painfully raising himself on 
his couch; ‘‘do not let Annie know a word of thia. 
Write to her that I am dead, and she'll mind it 
less, I think; then I'll go into the forest, and let 
the wolves eat me if they will. I want te save 
her from pain,” 

** A fine way, indeed, to save Annie from pain !” 
cried a well-known voice, while a light figure 
rushed toward the bed, and clasped the poor suf- 
ferer in aclose and long embrace. ‘ My own true 
love! you were never more beautiful in my eyes 
than now. And pretend that you were dead! A 
likely story, while every child in Vienna is talk- 
ing of nothing but my poor boy’s adventure. And 
let yourself be eaten by wolves! No, no, Ga- 
briel; you wouldn’t treat your poor Annie so cru- 
elly as that!” 

A regular hail-storm of kisses followed; and it is 
said—how truly I know not—that somehow ia the 
general melée Arnold’s lips came into wonderfully 
close contact with the rosy ones of Gabriel's little 
sister. Certainly he was heard the next day to 
whisper into his friend's ear: “ A fair exchange is 
no robbery, my boy: I think if you take my sis- 
ter, the least you can do is to-give me yours.” 

It does not appear that any objection was made 
in any quarter. Love and hope proved wonderful 
physicians ; for although Gabriel’s hair to the end 
of his life remained as white as snow, his cheeks 
and eyes, ere the wedding day arrived, had resumed 
their former tint and brightness. A happy man 
was Master Joss on the day that he gave his bless- 
ing to the two young couples—the day when Ga- 
briel’s sore-tried love found its reward in the hand 
of his Annie. 


LANDMARKS. 
I 
Trex grassy ficlds, and a ridge of corn, 
An old house, and a space 
For lilacs ‘twixt the road and the door, 
And you will know the place. 
IT. 
But not so much by the grassy fields, 
And not so much by the space 
For lilacs *twixt the road and the door, 
As by a smiling face 
That you will see looking out for me— 
A face so sweet and gay, 
That you can not take a step beyond 
Tho dear old house all day. 
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AN ELEPHANT STEEPLE-CHASE. 


We give on the opposite page a picture of a nov- 
el sport invented by the British officers in India— 
steeple-chasing on elephant-back. The artist of 
the picture sends to the /l/ustrated London News the 
following detailed account of the sport : 

‘The ditch is the third leap, though the first in 
the picture. It was three feet and a half deep by 
seven broad. ‘Grainbags,’ who was heavily back- 
ed, was the first in, and out again; and not one, 
that I observed, cleared it. They all went at it 
like—elephants! and the riders, I do declare, 
evinced rare powers of ‘sticking.’ They were in 
jockey costume, but rode with a staff and flag in- 
stead of a whip. 

‘*T subjoin the ‘card’ of the steeple-chase; and 
I think it only fair to state that, in my opinion, the 
artist, having heavily backed the ‘ favorites’— 
which happen to be those making most play—al- 
lowed his pencil to be carried away, a little, by his 
f-elings when he was portraying them.” 

ELEPHANT STEEPLE-CHASE (CATCH WEIGHTS). 

A Sweepstakes of 1 r., H.M. 68th Steeple-chase Course, 
open to all Elephants, steered by Mahouts and ridden 
by Officers; the winning Mahout to receive 5 rs. from 
the stakes, and the rider the balance, and a “‘ piece of 
plate” from the staff. The decision of the stewards to 
be final. The elephants to be ted opposite the 
grand stand. Those mounting will draw lots for ele- 
phants on the course. The following was the result: 


Captain Vaughan's ‘“‘ Soorul Jumal"........ 1 





Mr, Marshall's “Delhi Bully” ............. 2 
Major West's “ Tearing Villain” ........... 3 
Mr. Harrison's ‘‘ Shuffling Jinny"’.......... 4 
Mr. Saunderson's **‘Ghurreeb Purwar” ..... 5 
Mr. Stuart's “‘ Slashing Tom”.............. 6 
Captain Light's ** Daisy Clipper” .......... 7 
Captain White's ‘* Lall Singh” ........... ~ 8 
Bir. Di a SRT... ccccccepeccevccesesce 9 
Major Morant's *‘ Blowhard" .............+ 10 
Captain Ewart’s ** Grainbags”™ ............. 11 
Lieutenant Kay's “Smiler".............+. 12 
Lieutenant Foord’s *‘ Ponderous Polly"..... 13 


Captain E. A. B. Travers, Secretary. 





WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 
BY SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 





CHAPTER II.—RETROSPECT. 

There isa place at which three roads meet, sacred to that 
mysterious goddess called Diana on earth, Luna (or 
the Moon) in heaven, and Hecate in the infernal re- 
gions. At this place pause the Virgins permitted to 
take their choice of the three roads. Few give their 
preference to that which is vowed to the goddess in her 
name of Diana: that road, cold and barren, is clothed 
by no roses and myrtles. Roses and myrtles vail the 
entrance to both the others, and in both the others Hy- 
men has much the same gay-looking temples. But 
which of those two leads to the celestial Luna, or which 
of them conducts to the infernal Hecate, not one nymph 
in fifty divines. If thy heart should misgive thee, O 
nymph!—if, though cloud vail the path to the Moon, 
and sunshine gild that to pale Hecate—thine instinct 
recoils from the sunshine, while thou darest not adven- 
ture the cloud—thou hast still a choice left—thou hast 
still the safe road of Diana. Hecate,O nymph! is the 
goddess of ghosts. If thou takest her path look not 
back, for the ghosts are behind ‘thee.- 

Wuen we slowly recover from the tumult and 
passion of some violent distress a peculiar still- 
ness falls upon the mind, and the atmosphere 
around it becomes, in that stillness, appallingly 
clear. We knew not, while wrestling with our 
woe, the extent of its ravages. As a land the 
day after a flood, as a field the day after a bat- 
tle, is the sight of our own sorrow, when we no 
longer have to stem its raging, but to endure 
the destruction it has made. Distinct before 
Caroline Montfort’s vision stretched the waste 
of her misery—the Past, the Present, the Fu- 
ture—all seemed to blend in one single Desola- 
tion. A strange thing it is how all time will 
converge itself, as it. were, into the burning- 
glass of a moment! There runs a popular su- 
perstition that it is thus in the instant of death ; 
that our whole existence crowds itself on the 
glazing eye—a panorama of all we have done on 
earth—just as the soul restores to the earth its 
garment. Certes, there are hours in our being, 
long before the last and dreaded one, when this 
phenomenon comes to warn us that, if memory 
were always active, time would be never gone. 
Rose before this woman—who, whatever the 
justice of Darrell’s bitter reproaches, had a na- 
ture lovely enough to justify his anguish at her 
loss—the image of herself at that turning-point 
of life, when the morning mists are dimmed on 
our way, yet when a path chosen is a fate de- 
cided. Yes; she had excuses, not urged to the 
judge who sentenced, nor estimated to their full 
extent by the stern equity with which, amidst 
suffering and wrath, he had desired to weigh 
her cause. 

Caroline’s mother, Mrs. Lyndsay, was one of 
those parents who acquire an extraordinary in- 
fluence over their children, by the union of ca- 
ressing manners with obstinate resolyes. She 
never lost control of her temper nor hold on her 
object. A slight, delicate, languid creature too, 
who would be sure to go into a consumption if 
unkindly crossed. With much strong common 
sense, much knowledge of human nature, ego- 
tistical, worldly, scheming, heartless, but withal 
so pleasing, so gentle, so bewitchingly despotic, 
that it was like living with an eléctro-biologist, 
= page ao you by a look to knock you down 
with a feather. In only one great purpose of 
her life had Mrs, Lyndsay failed. When Dar- 
rell, rich by the rewards of his ession and 
the bequest of his namesake, entered Par- 
liament, and risen into that re which 
fers solid and brilliant station, Mrs. L: 

: ay y 
conceived the idea of appropriating to herself 
his honors and his wealth by a second Hymen.’ 
Having so long been domesticated in his house 
during the life of Mrs. Darrell, an intimaey as 
of near relations had been established ten’ 
them. Her soft manners attached to her his 
children ; and after Mrs. Darrell’s death. ren- 
dered it necessary that she should find a home 
of her ewn, she had an exense, in Matilda's af- 





fection for her and for Caroline, to be more fre- 
quently before Darrell’s eyes, and consulted by 
him yet more frequently than when actually a 
resident in his house. To her Darrell confided 
the proposal which had been made to him by 
the old Marchioness of Montfort, for an alliance 
between her youn dson and his sole sur- 
viving child. W y es was the House of Vi- 
pont, it was among its traditional maxims that 
wealth wastes if not perpetually recruited. Ev- 
ery third generation, at farthest, it was the duty 
of that House to marry an heiress. Darrell’s 
daughter, just seventeen, not yet brought out, 
would be an heiress, if he pleased to make her 
so, second to none whom the research of the 
Marchioness had detected within the drawing- 
rooms and nurseries of the three kingdomhs. 
The proposal of the venerable peeress was at 
first very naturally gratifying to Darrell. It 
was an euthanasia for the old knightly race to 
die into a House that was an institution in the 
empire, and revive, phenix-like, in a line of 
peers, who might perpetuate the name of the 
heiress whose quarterings they would annex to 
their own, and sign themselves ‘‘ Darrell Mont- 
fort.” Said Darrell inly, ‘‘On the whole, such 
a marriage would have pleased my poor father.” 
It did not please Mrs. Lyndsay. ‘The bulk of 
Darrell’s fortune thus settled away, he himself 
would be a very different match for Mrs. Lynd- 
say; nor was it to her convenience that Matilda 
should be thus hastily disposed of, and the stron- 
gest link of connection between Fulham and 
Carlton Gardens severed. Mrs. Lyndsay had 
one golden rule, which I respectfally point out 
to ladies who covet ——— and power: She 
never spoke ill of any one whom she wished to 
injure. She did not, therefore, speak ill of the 
Marquis to Darrell, but she so praised him that 
her praise alarmed. She ought to know the 

oung peer well; she was a good deal with the 

archioness, who liked her pretty manners. 
Till then, Darrell had only noticed this green 
Head of the Viponts as a neat-looking Head, 
too modest to open its lips. But he now exam- 
ined the head with anxious deliberation, and 
finding it of the poorest possible kind of wood, 
with a heart to match, Guy Darrell had the au- 
dacity to reject, though with great courtesy, the 
idea of grafting the last plant of his line on a 
stem so pithless. Though, like men who are 
at once very affectionate and very busy, he saw 
few faults in his children, or indeed in any one 
he really loved, till the fault was forced on him, 
he could not but be aware that Matilda’s sole 
chance of becoming a happy and safe wife was 
in uniting herself with such a husband as would 
at once win her confidence and command her 
respect. He trembled when he thought of her 
as the wife of a man whose rank would expose 
her to all fashionable temptations, and whose 
character would leave her without a guide or 
protector. 

The Marquis, who obeyed his grandmother 
from habit, and who had lethargically sanctioned 
her proposals to Darrell, evinced the liveliest 
emotion he had ever yet betrayed when he 
learned that his hand was rejected. And if it 
were possible for him to carry so small a senti- 
ment as pique into so large a passion as hate, 
from that moment he aggrandized his nature 
into hatred. He would have given half his lands 
to have spited Guy Darrell, Mrs. Lyndsay took 
care to be at hand to console him, and the 
Marchioness was grateful to her for taking that 
troublesome task upon herself. And in the 
course of their conversations Mrs. Lyndsay con- 
trived to drop into his mind the egg of a pro- 
ject which she took a later occasion to hatch 
under her plumes of down. “ There is but one 
kind of wife, my dear Montfort, who could in- 
crease your importance; you should marry a 
beauty; next to royalty ranks beauty.” 

Head nodded, and seemed to ruminate for some 
moments, and then, apropos des bottes, it let fall 
this mysterious monosyllable, ‘‘ Shoes.” 
what process of ratiocination the Head had thus 
arrived at the feet, it is not for me to conjecture. 
All 1 know is that, from that —- Mrs, 
Lyndsay bestowed as much thought upon Caro- 
line’s y Pome. a as if, like Cinderella, Caroline’s 
whole destiny in this world hung upon her slip- 
Pe. With the feelings and the schemes that 
ve been thus intimated, this sensible lady's 
mortification may well be conceived when she 
was startled by Darrell’s proposal, not to herself, 
but to her daughter. Her ism was profound- 
ly shocked, her worldliness cruelly thwarted. 
With Guy Darrell for her own spouse, the Mar- 
quis of Montfort for her daughter’s, Mrs. Lynd- 
say would have been indeed a considerable per- 
sonage in the world. But to lose Darrell for 
herself, the Marquis altogether—the idea was 
intolerable! . Yet, since to have refused at once 
for her portionless daughter a man in so high a 
position, and to whom her own obligations were 
so great, was impossible, she adopted a policy, 
admirable for the craft of its conception and the 
dexterity of its execution. In ng the con- 
dition of a year’s delay, she made her motives 
pear so loftily disinterested, so magnanimous- 
ly friendly! She could never forgive herself if 
he—he—the t, the best of men, were 
again rendered unhappy in m by her im- 
dence (hers, who owed to him all)! yes, 
imprudent indeed, to have thrown right in his 


qu 3 most girls so are 


employ, and covered her 
blance of the most delicate scruples, and the 


sacrifice of worldly advant: to the 
eaution ; 


And what were Caroline’s real sentiments for 


pt Ad cir Aan meer girl (‘for Caroline is co- . 





the heavenly pity that was at the core of her 
nature—when the venerating, grateful affection 
that had grown with her growth, made her 
yearn to be a solace and a joy to that grand and 
solitary life. Love him! Oh certainly she loved 
him, devotedly, fondly ; but it was with the love 
of a child. She "had not awakened then to the 
love of woman. Removed from his presence, 
suddenly thrown into the great world—yes, Dar- 
rell had sketched the picture with a stern but 
not altogether an untrutfffal hand. He had not, 
however, fairly estimated the inevitable influ- 
ence which a mother, such as Mrs. Lyndsay, 
would exercise over a girl’so wholly inexperi- 
enced —so guileless, s6 unsuspecting, and so 
filially devoted. He could not appreciate—no 
man can—the mightiness of female cunning. 
He could not see how mesh upon mesh the soft 
Mrs. Lyndsay (pretty woman, with pretty man- 
ners) wove her Web round the ‘‘ cousins,” until 
Caroline, who at first had thought of the silent 
fair-haired young man only as the Head of her 
House, pleased with attentions that kept aloof 
admirers, of whom she thought Guy Darrell 
might be more reasonably jealous, was appalled 
to hear her mother tell her that she was either 
the most heartless of coquets, or poor Montfort 
was the most ill-used of men. But at this time 
Jasper Losely, under his name of Hammond, 
brought his wife from the French town at which 
they had been residing since their marriage, to 
see Mrs. Lyndsay and Caroline at Paris, and 
implore their influence to obtain a reconcilia- 
tion with her father. Matilda soon learned from 
Mrs. Lindsay, who affected the most enchanting 
candor, the nature of the engagement between 
Caroline and Darrell. She communicated the 
information to Jasper, who viewed it with very 
naturalalarm. By reconciliation with Guy Dar- 
reli, Jasper understood something solid and prac- 
tical—not a mere sentimental pardon, added to 
that paltry stipend of £700 a year which he had 
just obtained—but the restoration to all her 
rights and expectancies of the heireg he had 
supposed himself to marry. He had by no 
means relinquished the belief that sooner or 
later Darrell would listen to the Voice of Na- 
ture, and settle all his fortune on his only child. 
But then, for the Voice of Nature to have fair 
play, it was clear that there should be no other 
child to plead for. And if Darrell were to marry 
again, and-to have sons, what a dreadful dilem- 
ma it would be for the Voice of Nature! Jasper 
was not long in discovering that Caroline’s en- 
gagement was not less unwelcome to Mrs. Lynd- 
say than to himself, and that she was disposed 
to connive at any means by which it might be 
annulled. Matilda was first employed to weaken 
the bond it was so desirable to sever. Matilda 
did not feproach, but she wept. She was sure 
now that she should be an outcast—her children 
beggars. Mrs. Lyndsay worked up this com- 
plaint with adroitest skill. Was Caroline sure 
that it was not most dishonorable—most treach- 
erous—to rob her own earliest friend of the 
patrimony that would otherwise return to Ma- 
tilda with Darrell’s pardon? This idea became 
exquisitely painful to the high-spirited Caroline, 
but it could not counterpoise the conviction of 
the greater pain she sh occasion to the breast 
that so confided in her faith, if that faith were 
broken. Step by step the intrigue against the 
absent one proceeded, Mrs, Lyndsay thorough- 
ly understood the art of insinuating doubts. Guy 
Darrell, a man of the world, a cold-blooded law- 
yer, a busy politician, he break his heart for a 
girl! No, it was only the young, and especially 
the young when not remarkably clever, who broke 


“their hearts for such trifles. Montfort, indeed 


—there was a man whose heart coudd be broken! 
whose happiness could be blasted! Dear Guy 
Darrell been only moved, in his proposals, 
by generosity—‘‘ Something, my dear child, in 

our own artless words and manner, that made 

im fancy he had won yoar affections unknown 
to yourself! an idea that he was bound as a gen- 
tleman to speak out! Just like him. He has 
that spirit of chivalry. But my belief is, that 
he is quite aware.by this time how foolish such 
a marriage would be, and would thank you heart- 
ily if, at the year’s end, he found himself free, 


= you happily disposed of elsewhere,” etc., etc. 
he 


drama advanced. Mrs. Lyndsey evinced 
decided pulmonary symptoms. Her hectic cough 
returned; she could not sleep; her days were 
numbered—a secret grief. line implored 
frankness, and, clasped to her mother’s bosom, 
and compassionately. bedewed with tears, those 
hints were dropped into her ear which, though 
so worded as to show the most indulgent for- 
bearance; to Darrell, and rather, as if -in com- 
ion:for his weakness than in abhorrence of 

is perfidy, made Caroline start with the in- 
dignation of revolted purity and outraged pride. 
‘Were this true, all be indeed at an end 
between us! But it is not true. . Let it be 
proved.” ‘But, my dear, dear child, I could 


was then in her youth, notorious only for the 
ruin she had inflicted on admiring victims, and 
the superb luxury with which she rioted on their 
plunder. Captivated by the personal advant- 
ages for which Jasper was then pre-eminently 
conspicuous, she willingly associated her for- 
tunes with his own. Gabrielle was one of those 
incarnations of evil which no city but Paris can 
accomplish with the same epicurean refinement, 
and vitiate into the same cynical corruption. 
She was exceedingly witty, sharply astute, capa- 
ble of acting any part, carrying out any plot; 
and when she pleased to simulate the decorous 
and immaculate gentlewoman, she might have 
deceived the most experienced roue. Jasper 
presented this Artiste to his unsuspecting wife 
as a widow of rank, who was about to visit Lon- 
don, and who might be enabled to see Mr. Dar- 
rell, and intercede on their behalf. Matilda fell 
readily into the snare ; the Frenchwoman went 
to London, with assumed name and title, and 
with servants completely in her confidence. And 
such (as the reader knows already) was that elo- 
quent baroness who had pleaded to Darrell the 
cause of his penitent daughter! No doubt the 
wily Parisienne had calculated on the effect of 
her arts and her charms to decoy him into at 
least a passing forgetfulness of his faith to an- 
other. But if she could not succeed there, it 
might equally achieve the object in view to ob- 
tain the credit of that success. Accordingly she 
wrote to one of her friends at Paris letters 
stating that she had found a very rich admirer 
in acelebrated English statesman, to whom she 
was indebted for her establishment, etc. ; and 
alluding, in very witty and satirical terms, to his 
matrimonial engagement with the young English 
beauty at Paris, who was then creating such a 
sensation—an engagement of which she 
sented her admirer to be heartily sick, and ex- 
tremely repentant. Without mentioning names, 
her descriptions were unmistakable, J ane of 
course, presented to Mrs. Lyndsay those letters 
(which, he said, the person to whom they were 
addressed had communicated to one of her own 
gay friends), and suggested that their evidence 
against Darrell would be complete in Miss Lynd- 
say’s eyes if some one, whose veracity Caroline 
could not dispute, could corroborate the asser- 
tions of the letters ; it would be quite enough to 
do so if Mr. Darrell were even seen entering or 
leaving the house of a person whose mode of 
life was so notorious. Mrs. Lyndsay, who, with 
her consummate ¢raft, saved her dignity by af- 
fected: blindness ‘to the artifices at which she 
connived, declared that, in a matter of inquiry 
which involved the private character of a man 
so eminent, and to whom she owed so. much, 
she would not trust his name to the gossip of 
others. She herself would go to London. She 
knew that odious, but too fascinating, Gabrielle 
by sight (as every one did who went to the opera, 
ae drove in the Bois de Bosleges). pwr gee 
dertook that the Parisienne show herself 
at her balcony at a certain day at a certain hour, 
and that, at that hour, Darrell should call an 
be admitted; and Mrs. Lindsay allowed that 
that evidence would suffice. Sensible of the 
power over Caroline that she would derive if, 
with her habits of languor and her delicate health, 
she could say that she hed undertaken such a 
journey to be convinced with her’own eyes of a 
charge that, if true, would influence her daugh- 
ter’s conduct and destiny—Mrs. Lyndsay did go 
to London—did see Gabrielle Desmarets at her 
baleony—did see Darrell enter the house; and 
on her return to Paris did, armed with this tes- 
timony, and with the letters that led to it, so 
work upon her daughter’s mind that the next 
day the Marquis of Montfort was accepted. But 
the year of Darrell’s ro was nearly ex- 
pired; all delay would be dangerous—all ex- 
planation would be fatal, and must be forestalled. 
Nor could a long ip be kept secret ; Dar- 
rell might hear of it, come over at once; 
and the Marquis’s ambitious kinsfolk would not 
fail to interfere if the news of his intended mar- 
riage with a portionless cousin came to their 
ears. Lord Montfort, who was awed by Carr, 
and extremely afraid of his gran , was 
not less anxious for secrecy and expedition than 
Mrs. Lyndsay herself. 

Thus, then, Mrs. Lyndsay triumphed, and 
while her daughter was still under the influence 
of an excitement which.clouded her judgment, 
and stung her into rashness of action as an ¢s- 

from the torment of reflection—thus were 
cohenalasd Caroline’s unhappy and splendid 
2 ome The Marquis hired a villa in the de- 
lightful precincts of Fontainebleau for his - 
moon; that moon was still young when 
Marquis said to himseif, “‘I don’t find that it 
produces honey.” When he had first been at- 
tracted tow Caroline, she was all life and 
joy—too much of a child to pine for Darrell’s 
absence, while credulously confident of their 
future union—her spirits naturally wild and live- 
ly, and the world, opening at her feet, so novel 


and so brilliant. fres had amused 
the Marqui felt prverh 6 _ he found it 


h 

gone. might be gentle, docile, sub- 
missive; but.those virtues, though of higher 
. quality than glad animal spirits, are not so en- 
tertainiag. His own exceeding sterility of mind 
and feeling was not apparent till in the tétes-ae 

tétes of conjugal life. A good-looking you: 

man, with a thorough-bred air, who we 
. dances well, and holds his tongue, may, in all 
mixed societies, pass for a shy youth of sensi- 
tive genins. But when he is your cangeasen 
for life, and all to if, and you find that, 
when he does talk, he has neither an idea nor 
a sentiment—alas! alas for Beam. young bride, 
arm of intellect, 
or the sweetness of sympathy. But it was not 


of her companion’s vapidity, It was 
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tected enough of her superiority of intelligence 
to suspect thet he was humiliated, while sure 
that he was bored. An incident converted his 
growing indifference into permanent dislike not 
many Gays after their marriage. 

Lord Montfort, sauntering into Caroline’s 
room, found her insensible on the floor—an open 
letter by her side. Summoning her maid to her 
assistance, he took the marital privilege of read- 
ing the letter which had apparently caused her 
sivoon. Jt was from Matilda, and written in a 
state of maddened excitement. Matilda had 
"ttle enough of what is called heart; but she 
had an intense selfishness, which, in point of 
suffering, supplies the plave of a heart, It was 
not because she could not feel for the wrongs of 
another that she could not feel anguish for her 
own. Arabellawas avenzed. The cold-blooded 
snake that had stung her met the fang of the 
cobra-capella. Matilda had learned from some 
anonymous correspondent (probably a rival of 
Gabrielle's) of Jasper’s iaison with that adven- 
turess. But half-recovered from her confine- 
iment, she had risen from her bed—hurried to 
Paris (for the pleasures of which her husband 
had left her)—seen this wretched Gabrielle— 
recognized in her the false baroness to whom 
Jasper had presented her—to whom, by Jasper’s 
dictation, she had written such affectionate let- 
ters—whom she had employed to plead her cause 
to her father ;—seen Gabrielle—seen her at her 
own luxurious apartment, Jasper at home there 
:~burst into vehement wrath—roused up the co- 
bra-capella; and on declaring that she would sep- 
arate from her husband, gro back to her father, tell 
her wrongs, appeal to his mercy, Gabrielle calm- 
ly replied, ‘ Do so, and I will take care that your 
father shall know that your plea for his pardon 
through, Madame la Baronne was a scheme 
to blacken his name, and to frustrate his mar- 
riage. Do notthink that he will suppose you did 
not connive at a project so sly; he must know 
yow too well, pretty innocent.” No match for 
Gabrielle Desmarets, Matilda flung from the 
house, leaving Jasper whistling an air from F%- 
ygaro; returned alone to the French town, from 
which she now wrote to Caroline, pouring out 
her wrongs, and without seeming sensible that 
Caroline had been wronged too, expressing her 
fear that her father might believe her an accom- 
plice in Jasper’s plot, and refuse her the means 
to live apart from the wretch, upon whom she 
heaped every epithet that just indignation could 
suggest to a feeble mind. ‘The latter part of 
the letter, blurred and blotted, was incoherent, 
almost raving. In fact, Matilda was then seized 
by the mortal illness which hurried her to the 
grave. ‘To the Marquis much of this letter was 
extremely uninteresting-—much of it quite in- 
comprehensible. He could not see why it should 
80 overpoweringly affect his wife. Only those 
passages which denounced a scheme to frustrate 
some marriage meditated by Mr. Darrell made 
him somewhat.uneasy, and appeared to him to 
demand explanation. But Caroline, in the an- 
guish to which she awakened, forestalled his in- 
quiries. ‘To her but two thoughts were present 
—-how she had wronged Verreit—how an grate- 
ful and faithless she must seem to him; and in 
the impulse of her remorse, and in the child- 
like candor of her seul, artlessly, ingenuously 
the poured out her feclirigs to the husband she 
liad taken as counselor and guide, as if seek- 
ing to guard all her sorrow for the past from a 
fentiment that might render her less loyal to the 
responsibilities which linked her future to an- 
Other's. A man of sense would have hailed, in 
80 noble a confidence (however it might have 
pained him for the time), a guarantee for the 
happiness and security of his whole existence. 
He would have seen how distinct from that ar- 
dent love which, in Caroline’s new relation of 
life, would have bordered upon guilt, and been 
cautious as guilt against disclosing its secrets, 
was the infantine, venerating affection she had 
félt for a man so far removed from her by years 
and the development of intellect—an affection 
Which a young husband, trusted with every 
thought, every feeling, might reasonably hope to 
eclipse. A little forbearance, a little of delicate 
and generous tenderness, at that'moment, wquid 
have secured to Lord Montfort the warm devo- 
tion of a grateful heart, in which the grief that 
overflowed was not for the irreplaceable loss of 
an earlier lover, but the repentant shame for 
wrong and treachery to a confiding friend. 

But it is in vain to ask from any man that 
which is not in him! Lord Montfort listened 
with sullen, stolid displeasure. That Caroline 
should feel the slightest pain at any cause which 
had canceled her engagement to that odious 
Darrell, and had raised her to the rank of his 
marchioness, was a crime in his eyes never to 
be expiated. He considered, not without rea- 
son, that Mrs. Lyndsay had shamefully deceived 
him; and fully believed that she had been an 
accomplice with Jasper in that artifice which 
he was quite gentleman enough to consider 
placed those who had planned it out of the pale 
of his acquaintance. And when Caroline, who 
had been weeping too vehemently to read her 
lord’s countenance, came to a close, Lord Mont- 
fort took up his. hat and said, “I beg never to 
hear sain of this lawyer and his very disrepu- 


“table family connections, As you say, you and 


your mother have behaved very ill to him; but 
you don’t seem to understand that you have be- 
haved much worse to me. . As to condescend- 
ing to write to him, and enter into explanations 
how you came to be Lady Montfort, it would 
be so lowering to me that [ would never forgive 
it—never. I would just as soon that you run 
away at once—sconer. As for Mrs. Lyndsay, 
I shall forbid her entering my house. When 
you have done crying, order your things to be 
packed up. I shall return to England to-mor- 
row.” 

That wes perhaps the longest speech Lord 
Montfort ever addressed to his wife ; perhaps 














it was also the rudest. From that time he re- 
garded her as some Spaniard of ancient days 
might regard a guest on whom he was compelled 
to hestow the rites of hospitality—to whom he 

ave a seat at his board, a chair at,his hearth, 
fat for whom he entertained a profound. ayer- 
sion, and kept at invin@ible distance, with all 
the ceremony of dignified dislike. Once only 
during her wedded life Caroline again saw Dar- 
rell. It was immediately on her return to En- 


| gland, and little more than a month after her 


marriage, It was the day on which Patliament 
had been prorogued preparatory to its dissolu- 
tion—the last Parliament of which Guy Darrell 
was a member. Lady Montfort’s carriage was 
detained in the throng with which the cere- 
monial had filled the streets, and Darrell passed 
it on horseback. It was but one look in that 
one moment; and the look never ceased to 
haunt her—a look of such stern disdain, but 
also of such deep despair. No language can 
exdggerate the eloquence which there is in a 
human countenance, when a great atid tortured 
spirit speaks out from it accusingly to a soul 
that comprehends. The crushed heart, the rav- 
aged existence, were bared before her in that 
glance, as clearly as to 4 wanderer through the 
night are the rents of the precipice in the flash 
of the lightning. So they encountered—so, 
without word, they parted. To him that mo- 
ment decided the flight from active life to which 
his hopeless thoughts had of late been wooing 
the jaded, weary man. In safety to his very 
conscience, he would not risk the certainty thus 
to encounter one whom it convulsed his whole 
being to remember was another’s wife. In that 


highest and narrowest sphere of the great Lon- | 


don world to which Guy Darrell’s political dis- 
tinction condemned his social life, it was im- 
possible but what he should be brought fre- 
quently into collision with Lord Montfort, the 
Head of a House with which Darrell himself 
was connected—the most powerful patrician of 
the party of which Darrell was so conspicuous 
achief. Could he escape Lady Montfort’s pres- 
ence, her name, at least, would be continually 
in his ears. From that fatal beauty he could 
no more hide than from the sun. 

This thought, and the terror it occasioned 
him, completed his résolve on the instant. The 
next day he was in the groves of Fawley, and 
amazed the world by dating from that retreat 
a farewell address to his constituents. A few 
days after, the news of his daughter’s death 
reached him; and as that event became known, 
it accounted to many for his retiremenY for a 
while from public life. 

But to Caroline Montfort, and to her alone, 
the secret of a career blasted, a fame renounced, 
was unmistakably revealed. For a time she 
was tortured, in every society she entered, by 
speculation and gossip which brought before her 
the memory of his genius, the accusing sound 
of his name. But him, who withdraws himself 
from the world, the world soon forgets; and by 
degrees Darrell became as little spoken of as 
the dead, 

Mrs. Lyndsay had never, during her schemes 
on Lord Montfort, abandoned her own original 
design on Darrell. And when, to her infinite 
amaze and mortification, Lord Montfort, before 
the first month of his marriage expired, took 
care, in the fewest possible words, to dispel her 
dream of governing the House, and residing in 
the houses, of Vipont, as the lawful regent dur- 
ing the life-long minority to which she had con- 
demned both the submissive Caroline and the 
lethargic Marquis; she hastened by letter to 
exculpate herself to Darrell—laid, of course, all 
the blame on Caroline. Alas! had not she al- 
ways warned him that Caroline was not worthy 
of him?—him, the greatest, the best of men, 
ete., ete. Darrell replied by a single cut of 
his trenchant sareasm—sarcasm which shore 
through her cushion of down and her vail of 
gauze like the sword of Saladin. The old Mar- 
chioness turned her back upon Mrs. Lyndsay. 
Lady Selina was crushingly civil. The pretty 
woman with pretty manners, no better off for 
all the misery she had occasioned, went to 
Rome, caught cold, and, having no one to nurse 
her as Caroline had done, fell at last into areal 
consumption, and faded out of the world cle- 
gantly and spitefully, as fades a rose that still 
leaves its thorns behind it. 

Caroline’s nature grew developed and exalted 
by the responsibilities she had accepted, and by 
the purity of her grief. She submitted, as a just 
retribution, to the solitude and humiliation of 
her wedded lot; she earnestly, virtuously strove 
to banish from her heart every sentiment that 
could recall to her more of Darrell than the re- 
morse ofhaving so darkened a life that had been 
to her childhood so benignant, and to her youth 
so confiding. As we have seen her, at the men- 
tion of Darrell’s name—at the allusion to his 
griefs—fly to the side of her ungenial lord, 
though he was to her but as the owner of the 
name she bore, so it was the saving impulse of 
a delicate, watchfal conscience that kept her as 
honest in thought as she was irreproachable in 
conduct. But vainly, in summoning her intel- 
lect to the relief of her heart—vainly had she 
sought to find in the world friendships, compan- 
ionships, that might eclipse the memory of the 
mind so lofty in its antique mould—so tender in 
its depths of unsuspected sweetness—which had 
been withdrawn‘from her existence before she 
could fully comprehend its rarity, or appreciate 
its worth. 

At last she became free once more; and then 
she had dared thoroughly to examine into her 
own heart, and into the nature of that hold 
which the image of Darrell still retained on its 
remembrances. And precisely because she was 
convinced that she had succeeded in preserving 
her old childish affection for him free from the 
growth into that warm love which would have 
been guilt if se encouraged, she felt the more 





free to volunteer the atonement which might 
permit her to dedicate herself to his remaining 
years. Thus, one day, after a conversation with 
Alban Morley, in which Alban had spoken of 
Darrell as the friend, almost the virtual guard- 
ian, of her infancy; and, alluding to a few lines 
just teceived from him, brought vividly before 
Caroline the picture of Darrell’s melancholy 
wanderings and blighted life—thus had she, on 
the. impulse of the moment, written the letter 
which had reached Darrell at Malta. In it she 
referred but iadirectly to the deceit that had 

en practiced on herself—far too delicate to 
retail a scandal which she felt to be an insult to 
his dignity, in which, too, the deceiving parties 
were his daughter’s husband and her own mo- 
ther. No doubt every trae woman can under- 
stand why she thus wrote to Darrell, and every 
true man can equally comprehend why that let- 
ter failed in its object, and was returned to her 
in scorn. Hers was the yearning of meek, pas- 
sionless affection, and his the rebuke of-sensi- 
tive; embittered; indignant love. 

Sut, now, as all her past, with its interior life, 
glided before her, by a grief the most intolerable 
she had yet known, the woman became aware 
that it was no longer penitence for the injured 
friend—it was despair for the lover she had lost. 
In that sicrniy interview, out of all the confused 
and strugzling elements of her life-long self-re- 
proach, Love—the love of woman—had flashed 
suddenly, luminously, as the love of youth at 
first sight. Strange—but the very disparity of 
years seemed gone! She, the matured, sor- 
rowful woman, was so much nearer to the man, 
still young in heart, and little changed in per- 
son, than the gay girl of sevénteen had been to 
the grave friend of forty! Strange, but those 
vehement reproaches had awakened emotions 
deeper in the core of the wild mortal breast 
than all that early chivalrous homage which had 
exalted her into the ideal of dreaming poets. 
Strange, strange, strange! But where there is 
nothing strange, there—is there ever love? 

And with this revelation of her own altered 
heart came the clearer and fresher insight into 
the nature and character of the man she loved. 
Hitherto she had recognized but his virtues— 
now she beheld his failings; beholding them as 
if virtues, loved him more; and, loving him, 
more despaired. She recognized that all-per- 
vading indomitable pride; which, interwoven 
with his sense of honor, became as relentless 
as it was unrevengeful. She comprehended 
now, that the more he loved her, the less he 
would forgive; and, recalling the unexpected 
gentleness of his farewell words, she felt that, 
in his promised blessing lay the sentence that 
annihilated every hope! 














THINGS WISE AND OTHERWISE. 

Caxvor.—A distinguished commercial gent, whose 
word is his bond—that is to say, it would puzzle any 
Bankruptcy Commissioner to determine which was the 
more worthless of the two—thus laid down his traveling 
chart through life: ** 1 never believe more than one half 
of what I see, more than a quarter of what I hear, and 
not a word of what I say. if others were equally cau- 
tious there would not be so many fools in this world.” 





THE COMET AND ITS TAIL 

The appearance of the Comet, which is now starring 
it for a limited series of nights, has given rise to much 
speculation, which, as usual, has resulted in failure. No- 
body has, as yet, offered a satisfactory conjecture in s0- 
lution of the question what the Comet is’ Some astron- 
omers say that they can sce through it, and the stars on 
the other side of it; but for all that they have not been 
able to penetrate its mystery. ‘I'wo theories of the con- 
stitution of Comets which have not yet been published, 
shall now be, and may deserve to be as much as some 
others. Perhaps, as Comets are both luminous and trans- 
} rent, and ghosts likewise, according to some observers, 
boca shine themselves and are also diaphanous, Comets 
are the ghosts of departed planets. Natural as well as 
supernatural substances, however, both refiect and trans- 
mit the rays of light: and your Comet generally has a 
tail, Analogies subsist throughout nature. May nota 
Comet be a planet in the first stage of its development, a 
celestial body corresponding to a terrestrial tadpole ? 


That eminent scholar and wit, Fleshly Flashly, was 
dining, the other day, at his relative Horace Mildew's, 
when the latter happened to remark to his wife, ** By-the- 
way, my love, I did what you asked me. I told our 
friends not to send you that rice.” ‘I suppose,” said 
Flashly, ** you quoted yourself, my dear Horace, and 
said Aisum tencatis, amici.” 











A Gracervt Correction. —‘* The proper study of 
Mankind is Woman.” 





The horse's coat is the gift of nature, but the tailor very 
often makes a coat for an ass. 





FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 
Franxuin Squarg, Jonday, Oct. 18, 1858. 


Tne foreign trade of the port for the past week com- 
pares as follows with that of the corresponding week last 
year: 


Imports. Exports. 
Week ending Oct. 16, 1853 $2,225,931... .$1,265,120 
Corresponding weck, 1857 3,259,943.... 1,721,980 


Decrease ......00000 $1,034,012 $456,860 

The export of specie was $886,234, against which 
$1,300,000 was received from California, The banks now 
hold about $29,000,000 and the Sub-Treasury $10,198,837. 
There is no change in money to report. We quote loans 
on government securities at 3 per cent.; on railroad 
stocks, 4; first-class short paper, 4; longer paper, 6 @7; 
second class paper,6 @8 @%. Foreign Exchange was 
quiet during the week, ruling puanity at 1093 @ 110 for 
sterling, and 5.12} @ 132 for frances. 

Stocks have generally advanced during the week. 
There is « good demand for speculative securities from 
the brokers and jobbers; the public are investing freely 
in State Stocks and Bonds. The following tabie shows 
the course of the market for the week: 










Oct. 9. Oct. 16. 
Missouri’s.......... bedésds Avesciss 86 8i¢ 
New York Central .........++++.22- Sof 834 
Brle ...ccccecccer Reape pak cne 15} 15} 
Hudson .....ceseccessess 4 28% 
Reading ......seccseeess 5oe 
Panama..s...-.eseeeeees 118} 
Michigan Southern .........++0.+-- 233 24 
Michigan Southern, preferred. 5 514 
Michigan Central...........+ coe 553 
Galena, ........ ereet reer . 823 
Rock Island.......seee+es ee ee 654 
Toledo...... suecieat ane a eee ions 34} 
Illinois Central......ccicccesccscces TSh §2 
Pacific maspecuescentennesseces BUM 1043 





WEEKLY MARKET SUMMARY. 
New Yor, Monday, Oct. 18, 1854, 
Tur Wholesale Preduce Markets have continued quite 
heavy for the leading kinds of Breadstuffs, with gener- 
ally more sellers than buyers....Cotton has been more 
freely offered and purchased at, however, much reduced 
prices. ... Provisions have been in fair request at lower 
tates....Groceries have been moderately inquired for. 
Sugars lidve declined a shade,...Hay, Iides, Tobacco, 
and Wool have beén in Grol demand..,,Hemp, Hops, 
and Seeds have been lightly @éalt in....The Dry Goods 
trade is now dull, the demand béing ¢énfinéd, for tire 
most part, to the requirements of near-by and Iveal job: 
bing trade. Domestic Cottons are generally unchanged 
in price. Woolens are depressed. Foreign Goods ave 
also dull and heavy....The movements iu other commo- 
dities: were moderate, and uproductive of any remarka- 
bie alterations....We append a revised list of the clos- 
ing quotations for the leading articles : 
Unsound State Flour, per bbL........ $300 @ $4 08 
Superfine to extra State, per barrel... 435 @ 465 
Superfine to fancy Western, per barrel 435 @ 475 


Extra Western, per barrel............ 460 @ 800 
Fancy to extra Genesee, per barrel... 500 @ 750 
Extra Canadian, per barrel........... 480 @ 600 


Mixed to Extra Southern, per barrel... 4909 @ 900 
Fine to Superfine Rye Flour, per bbl... 325 @ 410 
Corn Meal, per barrel...... packes 

White Wheat, per bushel. . 













Red Wheat, per bushel ..........« eee 74 @ 118 
Mixed Western Corn, per bushel..... 69 @ 72 
Rye, pet DASHA ..ccccccciscccisescse TH @ 46 
Barley, per byshel....... escdocdeceee 93 @ 11 
Western Oats, per bushel............ 43 @ 50 
State Oats, per bushel............+0+ - 4 @ 46 
Jersey and Penn. Oats, per bushel.... 39 @ 43 
Southern Oats, per bushel............ 85 @ 40 
Cotton, middlings, per pound......... 12 2) 
Megs Pork, per barrel....... ceccccess 1640 @ 1650 
Prime Pork, per berrel.........+.0s- - 1420 @ 1450 
Country Mess Beef, per barfe!........ 900 @ 1000 
Cut Meats, per pound 6 8} 
Lard, per pound........ ccvveccccce 10 @ 104 
State utter, per pound.......... 1 @ 26 
Western Butter, per pound...... 12 @ 19 
Cheese, per pound........... ere 445 @ 8} 


The reported receipts of Live Stock during each of the 
las. two weeks compares as follows: 
Weekending Week ending 
Crt. 6, Og. 32. 


BOONUE: vuscustecassscesinns GD 4652 
Milch Cows ....... covccccce 206 235 
Vee CATER cn diccccccesce ee 629 €r 

Sheep and Lambs ...... coos 10,568 15,04 
OWES cccccecsceseese cevioee 12,086 17,655 


The range of prices according to the actual sales a 
Live Stock at the leading City Markets last Wednesday 
was as follows: 

Poor to premium Beeves, per pound..$ 64@ $$ 8 
Common to ex. Milch Cows, per head. 2500 @ 6500 
Veal Calves, per pound ........06.-0+ 34 @ 7 


Sheep and Lambs, per head........ «+» 200 @ 700 
“ “ per pound. ...i.ee 83 G 5} 

Live Swine, per pound...... Ss edees és 442 ot 

Dressed ** 33 Ccocvccseesses 5i @ 


Roasting Pigs, each.......ssecccecsee 100 @ 200 
The Country Produce Markets were well supplied and 
were pretty good. Prices of the principal commodities 
have ruled firm. 
WHOLESALE PRICES OnTaINED BY Propucers ar Wast- 
INGTON Manger. 










Apples, new, per barrel............ «- $100 @ $376 
Pears, ‘* ware ceccccese 250 @ 1759 
Peaches, per basket..... eoe.es «+» 150 @ 40 
Grapes, per pound,.......... eéeccece 2@ 18 
Quinces, per barrel...... oer --- 300 @ 450 
Citfon, per 100... nccrcocccccccccccios @ 

Lima Beans, per bushel ............ 

Potatoes, new, per barrel............. 


Potatoes, sweet, per barrel........... 
Onions, new, per barrel. ° 
Turnips, per barrel. . oé 
4, rae 
Carrots, per 100 bunches,..... 
Cabbage, new, per 100...... . 
Parsnips, per 100 bunches........... 
Cranberries, per barrel .............. 
Barberries, per barrel.............+++ 
Squashes, per barrel..........++ ° 
Pumpkins, per 100.... oe 
Watermelons, per 100,...... - ° 
Nutmeg Melons, per barrel.......... 
Tomatoes, per bushel ........... cooee 387 @ 43 
Celery, per dozen bunches........... 2 @ 87 
Egg Plants, per dozen ........0....0 387 @ i 
Garlic, per 100 bunches, ............. 350 @ _ 
Cauliflowers, per dozen. . ° i 

Salad, per dozen heads .. 

















Parsley, per 100 bunches............. 100 @ 200 
Eggs, N. Y. and N. J., per dozen .... 1s @ 20 
Eggs, Western, per dozen ........... 1446 @ 18 
Chickens, per pair.......+..eeeseeees 50 @ 75 
Fowls, per pound... Weevssbeenece 12 @ 15 
Fowls, per pair...ccscccccccccscccese 5 @ 125 
I EE csccccncasccsadeccces 62 @ 100 
Geese, each...... ecccccccccccccccces 100 @ 150 
ee 16 @ is 
Pigeons, per dozen ..... snencesbiess - 100 @ 250 
Woodcock, per dozen.,.........+e.0+ 375 @ 425 
Partridge, per pair........ eccceccece 624 @ 874 
Snipe, Dowicher, per dozen ... + 646 8i} 
Plover, per dozen ........... «+. 150 @ 200 
Reed Birds, per dozen - 6%4@ Sit 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OST POPULAR MAGAZINE OF TH= 
DAY. Now ready, 
CHARLES DICKENS’ 
HOUSEHOLD WORDS 
FOR NOVEMBER. 
Subscription $3 per year 
Single numbers 25 cents. 
Mrs. Gaskell’s great story, entitled 
MY LADY LUDLOW, 
is continued in this number. Also, a great variety of 
good stories by popular authors. 
F. A. BRADY, Publisher, 
126 Nassau Street, New York. 


N RS. GASKELL’S NEW NOVEL. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, 
Publish this Day: 

MY LADY LUDLOW. 

A NOVEL. 

BY MRS. GASKELL, 

Author of ‘ Mary Barton,” “* North and South,” 
“The Moorland Cottage,” “Cranford,” 

&e., &e., &e. 

Svo, Paper, 12 cents, 

” English literature can boast of no living female prose 
writer who combines a style of such blended sweetness 
and strength as the author of Mary Barton.” 





*,* Harrer & Brorurrs will send the above Work by 
Mail, postage paid, to any part of the United States under 
3000 miles), on receipt of Twelve Cents, 
HE SECOND ANNUAL FESTIVAL OF 
THE SOCIETY OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. 
For the BENEFIT OF THE POOR, at the CITY AS- 
SEMBLY ROOMS, October 26th, 27th, 28th, 29th, and 
80th, MUSIC BY DODWORTI'S BAND. 
Tickets Fifty Cents each, to be had of the members of 
the several Conferences, at the Catholic Booksellers, and 
at the door. 
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DENTAL SCIENCE. Dr. J. Auxen, late 
Professor in the Ohiv College of Dental Surgery, has in- 
vented a new mode of constructing Artificial Dentures, 
which has three prominent advantages not heretofore 
attained. 

1st.—The Teeth are garnished with a continuous Ar- 
tificial Gum, Roof, and Ruga, of the mouth, without 
-seam or crevice, with all the delicate tints and shades 
peculiar to those of nature. 

24—The sunken portions of the face ate restored to 
their original fullness, thus rejuvenating the waning 
cheek, which can not be done by the usual mode of in- 
serting Artificial Teeth. 

3d.—The inside of the Teeth and Gums have the same 
form as the natural organs, to this form the tongue is 
readily adapted, and the enunciation becomes clear and 
distinct. A truthful expression is also given to the 
tecth and mouth, which makes them appear as the pro- 
totypes of nature. 

This system adds great importance to Dental Science, 
as it combines the skill of the Artist with that of the 
Dentist, whose talents are displayed, not upon canvas, but 
upon the living features of the face. 

He has published adescriptive pamphlet, which may be 
obtained by addressing 

Dr. J. ALLEN, 
No. 30 Bond Street, N. Y. 





INGER’S SEWING MACHINES. —IM- 
PORTANT TO THE PUBLIC, 
A new family Sewing Macuing, combining the latest 
improvements, at the extreme low price of 


FIFTY DOLLARS. 


The prices of all our standard Machines have been 
greatly reduced. S1norr's Srwine Macurnes, it is 
well known, though dearer in price, have always been 
cheaper, in fact, considering what they will do, than any 
other. The prices are now reduced so that all must be 
satisfied. Call and examine the new Machines at the 
low prices. I. M. SINGER & CO., 

No. 458 Broadway. 





N FINKLE’S LATEST IMPROVED 

e SEWING MACHINES, — These Machines are 
Jirst class, particularly adapted to family use and busi- 
ness purposes; the most simple, reliable, and best fitted 
for general use of any machines now offered for sale. 
Call and examine, at 421 Broadway, cor. Canal St., N. Y. 


HOSIER Y 
MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 


UNION ADAMS, 
637 BROADWAY, 

FOUR DOORS BELOW BLEECKER STREET, 
Respectfully invites your attention to an extensive and 
superior variety of the above goods, many styles of which 
can not be found elsewhere, 

Importing and manufacturing largely, he can offer su- 
perior inducements to every class of buyers. 

The price of every article is marked in plain figures, 
and all goods sold, not giving satisfaction, may be re- 
turned, and the money will be refunded cheerfully. 








\ HEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MA- 

CHINES.—NEW STYLE, Price $50.—VALU- 
ABLE IMPROVEMENTS.—A new Tension and a Ilem- 
mer that turns hems of any width without previous bast- 
ing. Office, 343 Broapway, New York. 


DIAGRAM OF THE LOCK STITCH. 


YODGGOSCoS0G 


This is the only Stitch that can not be raveled, and 
that presents the same appearance upon each side of the 
seam. It is made with two threads, one upon each side 
of the fabric, and interlocked in the centre of it. Send 
for circular. 





RAND OPENING. 
CLOAKS, MANTILLAS, TALMAS, RAGLANS, 
&e. &e. &e. 

FOR FALL AND WINTER, 1858. 

WILLIAM BUCHANAN MACKENZIE has the honor 
to announce his return from the EUROPEAN MARKETS, 
and the arrival, per Arabia, Persia, and Canada, of his 
first, second, and third importations of ELEGANT PA- 
angel a der ES, 1? the New York City retail 

r ch he will open for public inspection on Tues- 
day, 20th Oct., 1858, ” . ong 
‘aving devoted his entire attention during the past two 
months in Paris to the careful selection of the choicest 
productions of that world-renowned Emporium of Fash- 
ton, and having spared neither energy nor expense in the 
search after novelty, he feels confident that his stock far 
surpasses, in beauty and tasteful elegance, any similar 
collection tn the United States, Wis leading styles are 
selected from the ateliers of the most eminent artists, Viz., 

Wisneck, Armonville, & Blovert, Rue Richelieu. 

Platel et Berger, tue Richelieu. 

Madame La Canu, Rue de la Bourse, 

Madame Budault, Rue de la Bourse. 

Madame Brunard, Rue de la Conque. 

Mademoiselles Mardret, Scurs, Rue de la Conque. 
Names which in themselves are a guarantee for the ar- 
tistic style and peculiar richness of the garments emanat- 
ing from their various magazines, 

W. BUCHANAN MACKENZIE, 
294 and 296 Canat Street, 
Brandreth Building, New York. 





ROVER & BAKER'S CELE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. —— 


A NEW STYLE. PRICE $50. 


495 Broadway, New York. 
18 Summer Street, Boston. 
s = 730 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
These Machines sew from two ols, an 
of unequaled strength, beauty, ade 
NOT rip, even if every fourth Stitch be cut. They are un- 
questionably the best in the market for family vise 
SEND FOR A CIRCULAR.) 





ery OF AMERICAN MANU 
PACTU RED BRi SHES, at the val r " 
ho. 329 Pearl Street, Harper's Baldi jer vene 
every description on hand, and for sale at the lowest ~ tee 
A silver medal was received from the Americ Piast! 
tute, in 1849, for superior Brushes, eae 


JOHN H. HOPPEL, 
(CHEAE WORK IS NOT ALWAYS THE 


BEST, but owing to our chea : 
application to our work, we are able Ya 
Double and Single Harness and Horse Clothing. plain 
and fancy, at twenty-five per cent. less than any other 
establishment in the city. FOX & WATSON, No, 1112 

Way, cor 33d Street, : 














LONGFELLOW'S NEW VOLUME. 


TICKNOR AND FIELDS, 
NOW ANNOUNCE AS READY, 
THE COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH, 
AND OTILER POEMS. 
A New Volume. By H. W. Lonerriiow. 
1 vol. 16mo, 75 cents. 


The longest poem, which gives the title to the book, is 
a love story of the early Pilgrim days, and is nearly as 
long as “ Evangeline."’ The heroine of the tale is the 
beautiful Puritan maiden, Priscilla, whose name has be- 
come historical as one of the first of those heroi¢ women 
who landed at Plymouth. 


ue N EW YORK OBSERVER. 


THE LARGEST NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 
NATIONAL, CONSERVATIVE, Rrliciors. 
BELONGING TO NO PARTY IN POLITICS, AND TO NO SECT 
in RELIGION, 

Edited by a Corps of Clergymen and Laymen of large 
experience, having the most Eminent Writers 
of the day among its regular contrib- 
utors, and a Foreign Corre- 
spondence unrivaled. 

It is the most complete 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER 


that can be made; published on a large Dountz sheet, 
60 that it may be separated, making 

TWO DISTINCT PAPERS, 
each perfect in itself. No other newspaper is made upon 
this plan. 

The Srecvcar sheet contains a full report of all the 
News of the Day; a vast amount of miscellaneous read- 
ing; poetry and prose; an AGRICULTURAL page, con- 
ducted by a practical and educated agriculturist; a Com- 
MERCIAL page, edited by a gentleman distinguished for 
his acquaintance with the financial world — giving the 
latest reports of the Mongy, Propuce, and CaTtrLe 
Marxete, Bax Stocks, &c.; a MISCELLANEOUS de- 
partment, embracing scientific, literary, and artisti 
ter, with tales, anecdotes, biography, travels, questions 
and answers, for the instruction and amusement of the 
family and social circle. 

The Retigiovs paper is filled with the choicest orig- 
inal and selceted matter in every departwent of Chris- 
tian Literature; making a delightful Sabbath compan- 
ion, and furnishing a volume of interesting and instruct- 
ive reading every week. The best and most accomp- 
lished Clergymen, Presidents and Professors in our Col- 
leges and Seminaries, constantly contribute to its pages. 
One of its chtet features of attraction is a Summary of 
intelligence from 

ALL RELi«GIOUS DENOMINATIONS; 
a feature peculiar to the Observer, and highly valued by 
Christians who wish to know what is doing in other com- 
munions than theif own. 

One grand object of the New York Opserver is to 
promote ** peace on earth and good will among men.” 
For this end it seeks to advance all those principles 
which make the Union oF Tuk Statrs more firm and 
permanent ; it cultivates harmony and geod feeling 
among ALL DENOMINATIONS of Christians; and is a fear- 
less defender of the rights of all men, under the Cousti- 
tution of the United States and the Word of God, 

In its Editorial discus-ion, its foreign and domestic 
correspondence, the vigor and beauty of its original con- 
tributions, and the attractions of its several departments 
in science, literature, art, agriculture, and commerce, the 
New York Owserver is determined not to be surpassed 
by any newspaper in any country. 

Resisting radicalism in Church and State, promoting 
revivals of pure religion and every wholesome moral re- 
form, on Seriptural and rational principles, discarding 
and opposing all humbugs, fanaticism, and every scheme 
of infidelity, socialism and vice, the New Yorn On- 
SERVER desigus to be a safeguard of virtue, law, and or- 
der, a champion of truth and righteousness in the earth, 

It is the cuzarret newspaper of its class that is pub- 
lished. Both the secular and religious papers are sent 
for two dollars and fifty cents, in advance. ‘I'wo families 
uniting in taking it, as many do, will each get a com- 
plete newspaper for $1 25!!! 









THE NEW YORK OBSERVER 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY, aT NO. 138 NagsavU 
STREET. 

The price is TuREz DOLLARS a year, payable in six 
months, or TWO DOLLAES AND FIFTY CENTS, if paid ia 
advance. 

For TuzEz poLuags, remitted in advance, we will 
credit one year and one fifth. 

City subscribers are charged fifty cents extra for deliv- 
ery. 

To any subscriber who, on making his payment for 
another year, will send the names of two New subscrib- 
ers, and $6, we will send receipts for the three papers 
for one year, and three copies of our Bible Atlas. Firtry 
CENTS each additional, if served by carrier. 

To any CLeRGxMan who will send the name of one 
NEW subscriber and $4, we will send receipts for the two 
papers for one year, with the Bible Atlas, Firry cents 
each additional, if served by carrier. 

A liberal discount made to agents who become respon- 
sible, No subscription received for a less term than ONE 
YEAR. 

RATES OF ADVERTISING. — The New York Observer 
has a more extensive circulation than any paper of its 
character. Select and appropriate advertisements will 
be inserted at the rate of twenty cents a line. To those 
who advertise regularly and largely, a liberal deduction 
will be made. No advertisement inserted for less than 
50 cents. Payments for advertisements must be made 
IN ADVANCE. 


O CASH AND SHORT TIME BUYERS. 


New Stock or 


RIBBONS AND DRESS TRIMMINGS. 
MITCHELL & MoLINTOCK, 


599 Broadway, 
OPPOSITE METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 
ARE NOW PREPARED TO SHOW ONE OF THE 
most select and desirable stocks of the above goods to be 
seen in the city. 
{> Millinery and Dress-Makers supplied on liberal 


terms. 


3 SEWING MACHINES—DOUBLE 
THREAD — Locked Elastic Stitch — with 
Table and Treadle complete, warranted. 
VERNON & CO., Agts., 3-9} Broadway. 
LADIES VISITING THE SEA-SIDE, TOURISTS, 
AND 
TRAV E WSR BS 
Will find the application of 
GODFPREY'’S EXTRACT 
or 
ELDER FLOWERS 
both cooling and refreshing to the Face and Skin, allay- 
ing all heat and irritability, removing Eruptions, Sun- 
burn, Freckles, and Tan, and rendering the skin soft, 
clean, and healthy. Price One Dollar. 
EUGENE DUPUY, 609 Broadway, 
Family Chemist, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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ICKNOR & FIELDS, BOSTON. 
T ANNOUNCE AS NOW READY. . 
TIE COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH, AND 
OTHER POEMS—A New Volume, by H. W. Lonerii- 
Low—1 vol. 18mo, 75 cents. 

A JOURNEY DUE NORTH—by Grorez Avevstcs 
Sata. 1 vol. 1émo, $1. 

SIR WALTER RALEIGII AND HIS TIMES, 
WITH OTHER PAPERS, BY CUA'S KINGSLEY— 
edited by Himself—1 vol. 12mo, $1 25. 

THE AGE—A COLLOQUIAL SATIRE -- AND 
OTHER NEW POEMS—by the Author of ** Festus" — 
1 vol. 16mo, 75 cents. 

ILLUSTRATED IIOUSENOLD WAVERLY—THE 
BETROTHED. 2 vols. $1 50. 

ROBERTSON'S BERMONS, dd Series, with fine Por- 
trait. 1 vol. 12mo, $1. 

LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON, Railway En- 
gincer—by Samurn Suites. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 25. 

TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS AT RUGBY, 5th 
edition. 1 vol. 16mo, $1. 

TRELAWNEY'S RECOLLECTIONS OF SHELLEY 
AND BYRON. 1 vol. 16mo, 75 cents, 2d edition. 

RAN AWAY TO SEA—by Marne Rei. 1 vol. 
16mo, 75 cents. 

_ WHITE LIES—by Cuantrs Reaps. 1 vol. 16mo, 
$1 25. 

CHARLES KINGSLEY'S ANDROMEDA AND 
OTUER POEMS. 1 vol. 16mo, 50 cents. 

PARTHENIAby Mrs. Lez. 1 vol. 16mo, $1. 

LOWELL'S POEMS. 2 vols. 32mo, $1 50, 

DOUGLAS JERROLD'S WIT. 1 vol. 16mo, 75 cents, 

BARTOL’S CHURCH AND CONGREGATION, 1 
vol. 10mo. 

{3 Any of the above will be sent by Mail, free of post- 
age, on receipt of price named. 








IN IMMEDIATE PREPARATION. 


1. LIFE AND LETTERS OF DOUGLAS JERROLD 
—by his Son. 1 vol. 16mo. 

2. THE SCOURING OF THE WHITE MORSE, or 
The Long Vacation Holiday of a London Clesk—by the 
Author of * School Days at Rugby.” 1 vol. 16mo. 

3. DANTE'S INFERNO—Translated by T. W. Pan- 
60Nns. 1 vol. 16mo. 

4 THE POETICAL WORKS OF PERCIVAL. 

5. THORNDALE, or The Conflict of Opinions—1 vol. 
16mo, 

6. A NEW VOLUME OF DE QUINCEY’S WRIT- 

NGS. 1 vol. 16mo. 

7. THE LIFE AND TIMES OF FREDERICK PER- 
THES. 1 vol. 16mo, 

8. THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SIR PHILIP SID- 
NEY. 1 vol. 16mo. 

9. AROUND TIE SOFA—by Mrs, Gasxgiu. 1 vol. 

¢mo. 

10. ERNIST CARROLL, or Artist Life in Italy. 1 
vol. 16mo, 

11. CURISTMAS EVE —by the Author of “ The Home- 
ward Path," &c. 1 vol. 16mo. 

12. A SEQUEL TO THE PLANT HUNTERS—by 
Capt. Mayxz Rerp. 1 vol. 16mo. 

13. LECTURES AND ADDRESSES on Literary and 
Social Topies—by the late Rev. F. W. Ronrrteox. 

14. ROBERTSON’'S SERMONS, vol. 4 

15. POEMS BY FRANCIS ANN KEMBLE. 











Sopa Asn, Soar Powprr, 
NeEwcasSTLe Sat Sopa, Prerarep PotTasa. 
BI CARBONATE SODA. 
also, 

PELPECTLY PURE 
CREAM TARTAR, 
Prepared under our own supervision. 
Sold in papers of 1 oz. to 10 Ibs., in boxes of 10 to 100 


Ibs., or in original packages of our own importation, of 
the best brands. 


* Dousie Rerinep ILy,”’ AND 
Pure,” ( “Punvenizep Sopa.” 


SALAERATUS, 
Made at our “ Curuicat Works,” Jersey City, the only 
one of the kind in the Union! 

Our Saleratus, of their various gradcs, 
Warranted Tren rear ornt. better, for the price, than can 
be obtained elsewhere. 

Also, 

Ovn Hicuty Iurrovep AnD CELEBRATED 
EXCELSIOR YEAST POWDER, 
PROVED RELIABLE—Gives the Best Satiafaction! 


“ EXCELSIOR Igeisa ig Exrea Rerrvep Famu- 





Our Articles are First Class, and are put up expressly 
for the Wholesale Jobbing Trade, 


Buy of us—we are the first hands! 





We have the various qualities of impure Sur. Carn. 
fopa and Cream Tartar, which we sell, when required, 
as the packers and mixers say they do, 

* Less than jirst cost |" 


n us, 
THOMAS ANDREWS & CO, 
Manufacturers and Importers, 
136 & 183 Cedar, near West Street, New York. 


OW TO GOOD AND GET “PAID FOR 
IT." —Take an Agency for our Publications. The 
terms are such, there can be no possibility of loss. Ev- 
ErY Famiy will be glad to obtain some of them. For 
particulars address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No. 308 Broadway, New York. 


DEDICATED TO 
CYRUS W. PIELD, ESQ, 


4 New ATLANTIC CABLE BOUQUET, 

Distilled from ocean spray and fragrant flowers, 
prepared especially in honor of the national ovation held 
in New York, Sept. 1. E. DUPUY, Family Chemist, 
609 Broadway. Sold every where. 


DYSPEPSIA AND FITS. 
DR. O. PHELPS BROWN, 


PRE GREAT CURER OF CONSUMP- 

TION, was for several rs 60 badly afflicted by 
Dyspepsia that, for a part of the time he was confined to 
his bed. Ile was where cured by a preseription 
furnished him by a young yant girl. This pre- 
scription, given him by a mere child while in a state of 
trance, has cured every body who has taken it, never 
having failed once, It fs equally as cure in cases of 
Fits as of Dysrers1a. , 


An engraving is here given of the principal herb em- 
oy es in this medicine, and all of the ingredients are to 
found in any drug store. I will send this valuable 
prescription to any person, on the receipt of one stamp to 
pay postage. Address 
DR. O. PHELPS BROWN, No, 21 Grand Street, Jer- 
sey City, N, J. 

















GLEASON’S 
NEW WEEKLY 
LINE-OF-BATTLE SHIP. 





ae object of this paper is to present, every week, an 

agreeable melange of the notable events and liter- 
ature of the time. Its ample columns will always con- 
tain a goodly store of popular Original Tales, Sketches 
of Adventure on Sea and d, and Poetic Gems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


Also the cream of domestic and foreign news so condensed 
as to present the largest poesible amount of, the intelli- 
gence of the day; the whole well spiced with 


WIT AND HUMOR: 


In politics, and upon all sectarian questions, it will be 
strictly neutral. Each edition will be 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of notable 
objects, current events in all parts of the world, and the 
national customs and eocial peculiarities of “ty 3 > 
It will contain views of every important city, of edifices 
of note in the eastern and western hemispheres, of all 
the principal ships and steamers of the Navy and Mer- 
chant Service; with fine, accurate portraits bee fa 
public character, male and female. Sketches of pittu;: 
resque scenery, representations of “life of the wave,” 
and exact illustrations of admirable or cnridus 

from the animal kingdom, will also be given. grea! 

feature of 


GLEASON'S 
LINE-OF-BATTLE SHIP , 


will consist of a * broadside” of Ilumorous engravings, 
executed by the best artists in that line, and aimed, 
naturedly and in a epirit of genial fun, at the og 
foibles of the age, and such new public projects, fai 4 
and occurrences, as shall seem to be fit subjects for co: 
illustration. 

AN UNRIVALED CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 
have been engaged, and every department will be con- 
ducted under the most efficient and perfect system that 
experience can suggest. This popular journal will be 
printed upon fine satin surface paper, from new and 
beautiful copper faced type manufactured expressly for 
us, and will present in its mechanical execution the most 
acceptable evidence of the progress of American skill 
The size of this elegant specimen of art will be about 
15v0 square inches—eight super-royal quarto pages, 

TERMS, $2 PER ANNUM. 

The first number of this new illustrated Paper will be 
for sale on the let Day or NOVEMBER NEXT, at all the 
principal periodical and news agencies and respectabie 
literary Depots, in the United States and Canades, 

GLEASON'S 
LINE-OF-BATTLE SHIP 
will be published regularly every Saturday, by 
8. FRENCH, 122 Nassau Strect, 
New York. 


Inventors, Look to your Interests! ! * ri 
Hoe’ TO GET A PATENT; or, Tun 


Inventor's Instructor. New Edition. Sent 
by Finst Post, for 6 cents, or 2 three-cent stamps. By 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York, 


ANDS’ SARSAPARILLA— 

The aperient, antiseptic, and restorative properties 

of this invaluable preparation render it a safe and cer- 
tain Cure in Cases of Scrofula, 

Prepared and sold by A. B. & D, SANDS, Druggtsts, 

100 Fulton Street, New York. ‘ 


CLOSE OF THE SEVENTEENTH VOLUME. 


ARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE FOR NOVEMBER. 
ConrTENTs. 
ETHAN ALLEN. By Benson J. Lossuxa. 
Illustrated by Eleven Engravings. 
THE VOYAGE OF PAUL. 

Illustrated by Seventeen Engravings. 

STRAIN’S GALLOP ACROSS THE PAMPAS. 

Illustrated by Eight Engravings, 

MY ANGEL 

OUR WIVES 

NEXT YEAR. : 

OUR QUEER PAPA. 

ONE OF MY LOVERS. 

DEADMAN’'S CORNER. . : 
MARGARET—THE LAY SISTER. 

THE VIRGINIANS. By W. M. Toacxgnay. 

ItLustRations.—The Young Virginians—Av Ap- 
parition.—Four Head-Pieces. 

Cuarter XLY. In which Harry finds two Uncles, 

Cuarter XLVI. Chains and Slavery. 

Cuarrer XLVIL. Visitors in Trouble. 

Cuartrer XLVIII. An Apparition. 

MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 

EDITOR'S TABLE. 

EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER. 

AN AFFAIR OF HONOR. 

ILLusTRATIONS.—Mr. Spasem consults a Friend.— 
Who assures him that he must “callout” his Rival.— 
The Challenge sent. — And Accepted. — Never fired a 
Pistol. — Advised to Practice. — First Trial. — Second 
Trial.—Third Trial. —Getting the Hang.—Letter to Ar- 
abella.—On the Ground.—The Meeting.—The Result,— 
Apologies. —Finale, 

FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

ILLUsTRATIONS.—Out-Door Costume,—Cap.— Coif- 
furc.—Under-Sleeve. . 














TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year . ‘ . . $300 
Two CopiesforOne Year. . . . 500 
Three or more Copies for One Year (each) 200 
sehen Pe Oe ee 
scRr 


The Pos upon “Harrer’s Maaazine”’ must be 
at the Offies where it is received, ‘The Postage is 
Cents a year. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY, 
A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER, 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 


Five Cents a Nomuge; $2 50 «a Year, 


TERMS OF HARPUR’S WEEKLY. 
One Copy for Twenty eens «46s s $100 
One Copy for @ve Year, «. «. . « » » 250 
One Copy for Two Years . . . . « . £00 
Five Copies for One Year . . 9 00 
Twelve Copies for One Year. . « - . 2000 
Twenty-five Copies for One Year. . . 4000 
An Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of Twrivz 
ox TWENTY-FIVE SUBSCRIBERS. 

Trems roz Apvertisine.—Fifty Cents a Lie. 

A Liberal Discount will be made to those wishing to 
Advertise for three Months or more. 

*.* Persons living in, the City of New York wishin, 
et Harper's Weekly” left at their houses, will please ser 
their names and residences, with the subscription mon- 
ey, to the Office of Publication. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Pustisurns, 
Franklin Square, New York. 
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SCENE—AN AGRICULTURAL FAIR. 











Gent. (in pursuit of knowledge). ‘A what, did you say?” 
Exursitor. ‘‘ Hydraulic Ram, Sir.” 


a Ram, eh!” 


Grand Exhibition and Trial of Thrashing, Smut, and every other Machine, for Ripping, Tearing, and 
Blowing-up all sorts of Grain and other things. 

Uncle Josx. and Aunt Des., for the better purpose of witnessing the affair, have just been con- 

Gent. ‘‘ Ram, Sir, bless my soul—where are the horns, my dear Sir? Where is the resemblance to gratulating themselves on the beautiful prospect, when, heavens and yeath! the whole atmosphere 


is filled with flying buckwheat, gravel, black sand, small stones, rye, straw, &c., completely blowing 


Exusprror. ‘ Well, friend, if you could only see it butting water all over a farm, up and down hill, the unfortunate pair into a prize wagon occupied as a cake and cider establishment. Uncle Josh. is 





you'd say—if it didn’t look like a Ram, it could out-butt one, anyhow.” 
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DISGUSTING FOR AUGUSTUS. 
Aveustus (who was rapidly coming to the point). ‘‘ Then, Emily !—Oh, may I call 
you Emily ?—Sweetest !|—best !—say that you will not go—without——” 








under the impression that he had selected the wrong end of dern’d newfangled-machine to see the fun! 


| D®; LOOMIS'S NATU- 





RAL PHILOSOPHY. El- 
ements of Natural Philosophy. De- 
signed for Academies and High 
Schools. By E.rtas Loomis, LL.D., 
Professor of Mathematics and Nat- 
ural Philosophy in the University 
of the City of New York, Author 
of **A Course of Mathematics," 
&c. With 350 Illustrations. 12mo, 
Sheep, $1 00. 

This volume is the result of 
many years of laborious study, and 
presents, in an elementary form, 
the fruits of much research. It is 
designed particularly for the use 
of the higher classes in Academies 
and High Schools, and its primary 
object is to cultivate the habit of 
philosophical reflection and obser- 
vation. The following are some of 
its peculiarities: 

1. It does not contain a medley 
of disconnected facts and unex- 
plained experiments, but rather a 
collection of principles mutually 
dependent upon each other. 

2, These principles are reduced 
to their simplest form, and, from a 
few elementary propositions, the 
most important consequences are 
legitimately deduced. 

8. This reasoning is conducted to 
a great extent without the use of 
the Mathematics, and in no case is 
any thing required of the pupil be- 
yond the Elements of Algebra, Ge- 
ometry, and Plane Trigonometry. 

4. Throughout the volume the 
most important principles are illus- 
trated by simple numerical exam- 
ples. 

%. Nearly every principle is illus- 
| trated by experiments, and the 
mode of experimenting is so clear- 
ly described and so fully illustrated 
by engravings that a beginner may 
| readily perform the experiments 
for himself. 

Harper & Broruers will send 








MISS LAJEUNE IS NOT GOING TO THE EXPENSE OF BUYING A HOOPED | the anove Work by Mail, postage 
SKIRT, SO MANUFACTURES ONE FOR HERSELF—AND NOTHING CAN | paid (for any distance in the United 


States under 3000 miles), on receipt 
of One Dollar. 





Ovp Woman (cuts in). ‘‘ Any doughnuts to-day, Marm ?—any apples, or candies ?” SIT BETTER. 


























AN EQUESTRIAN DIFFICULTY. 


Mr. Srrat. “Don't you think, my Love, that the Groom, who understands these things, had better put you up?” 
Mua, SPRAT (with indignation), ‘The Groom, Mr, 8, !|—The Groom put me up!—No, Sir! Put me up yourself! A pretty Husband you are! Groom, indeed |” 





MOREHEAD’S 
MAGNETIC PLASTER. 


THE GREAT STRENGTHENER AND PAIN 
DESTROYER. 

The best and cheapest household remedy in the World. 
Simple and pleasant in its application, certain and ef- 
fectual in its results, A beautiful, scientific, external 
Curative, applicable for the relief of pain at any time, in 
any place, in any part of the human system, and under 
all cireumstances, If you put this Plaster any where, if 
pain is there, the plaster will stick there until the pain 
has vanished. The Plaster magnetizes the pain away, 
and 

PAIN CAN NOT EXIST 
WHERE THIS PLASTER IS APPLIED. 


Put up in air-tight tinboxes. Each box will make six 
to eight plasters, and any child can spread them. Price 
25 cents a Box, with full and plain directions. 

D. C. MOREHEAD, M.D., 
Inventor and Proprietor, 19 Walker Street, New York. 

MOREHEAD'S MAGNETIC PLASTER IS SOLD 
BY ALL DRUGGISTS in every City, Town, and Vil- 
age of the United States, 





2 ARTS. 
WINTERHALTER'S CELEBRATED 
FLORINDE, 

With other fine pictures of French artists, such as C. L. 

Muller, Jsambert, Compte, Calix, L'Enfant de Metz, 

Fichel, Beaume, &c., &c., now on exhibition. Admis- 

sion 25 cents, GOUPIL & CO., No. 366 Broadway, 
«(M. Knoedler, Suceessor), 








